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IN PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT... 


RAWLINGS COVERS THE FIELD 
WITH “THE FINEST IN THE FIELD!” 


There’s an extensive line of playground equipment available from 
Rawlings, built to exacting standards, backed by a 60-year reputa- 
tion for the finest in professional sports equipment. 


1. SOCCER BALLS 
Herculite cover. English 
tan color. Bonded ply 
carcass. Official size and 
weight. Smooth finish. 


2. VOLLEYBALLS 

Playground-tough Her- 
culite Rubber cover. 
White finish. Black 
seams. Soft, light touch. 


3. SOFTBALLS 

Official 12-inch size. Also 
available in 10-inch, 14- 
inch and 16-inch sizes. 


4. SOFTBALL BATS 
A wide range of lengths 
and weights, including 
official girls and regula- 
tion playground bats. 


5. TETHER BALL 

Maximum fun in a mini- 
mum of space. Poles and 
complete sets available. 


6. RUBBER PLAY 
BALLS 

Six different models from 

5-inch to 13-inch. Dur- 


able, long lasting cover. 
Dark red rubber. 


7. HERCULITE RUB- 
BER COVERED 
BASKETBALLS 

Finest for playground 

use. Wide range of prices. 

Fine touch. Available in 

official and junior sizes. 


8. REGULATION 
GOALS AND 
BACKBOARDS 

All steel or Presdwood 

backboards. Also nets— 

48 to 120-thread. 


St. Louis « New York 
Los Angeles « Dallas « Chicago 
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MOORE uniform gymwear 
for girls - immediate delivery 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS A BARGAIN—SPECIFY MOORE 


Sanforized and Colorfast. MOORE Gymwear is Sanforized and won't shrink out 
of fit. Or do a fade-out. 


Fit for Action. Fit where it means most—g-i-v-e for every motion. Real satisfaction 
in action, 


Rugged as a Rock, and priced right. Lock-stitched seams; double-stitching at stress 


and strain points. MOORE'’s last longer because they're built better. And the 
best is always a bargain. 


Year ‘round Delivery from stocks on hand. Fresh stocks in all styles and most 
colors and sizes always on hand . . . 12 months of the year. 


Leadership. MOORE originates functional styles . . . often imitated, but never success- 
fully duplicated. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2800 


D47-66 tunic 


—— E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


Contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


180 short $39- 78 short * $33-80 short _ $25-80 short $29-80 short 
shirt B5-16 shirt B17-16 shirt -16 shir! 89-16 shirt B17-16 shirt 
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EVENTS | 


HELPS sta EACH RIGHT! 


The start of a new semester calls for re-evaluation 
of equipment needs for each physical education 
and varsity group. Be. sure your equipment room 
is adequately stocked .. . check your dependable 
Pennsylvania Athletic Products dealer for the 
finest in rubber-constructed athletic products, 
designed to fit specific performance and- budget 
requirements. 

The Pennsylvania line includes top-quality, 
long-wearing footballs, basketballs, soccer and 
volley balls, softballs, baseballs, tennis balls. . . 
every kind of ball to assure each activity group of 
proper equipment, and without straining your 
appropriation. See your Pennsylvania dealer now, 
and let him fill your last-minute needs, as well as 
every order from now on. You can also write us 
direct for a full-line Pennsylvania catalog. 


PENNS 


and Basketballs 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION -« 


BOX 951, AKRON, OHIO 


Preferred for Peformance’ 


1959 


September 13-16 
National Conference on the Science Require- 
ment in the Undergraduate Physical Educa- 
tion Major Curriculum, AAHPER, NEA 
Headquarters Building, Washington, D. C. 


September 28-October 2 
National Recreation Congress, Chicago 


October 13-16 
Conference for National Cooperation in 
Aquatics, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


November 15-18 
National Conference on School Recreation, 
AAHPER, NEA Headquarters Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


November 29-December 2 
Annual convention of the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Palmer 
House, Chicago 


November 29-December 3 
National Conference on Fitness for Elemen- 
tary School Age Children, AAHPER, NEA 
Headquarters Building, Washington, D. C. 


December 10-18 
National Workshop on Equipment and Sup- 
plies for Athletics, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, AAHPER, Kellogg Center, East 
Lansing, Michigan 


1960 


January 10-14 
AAHPER City Directors Conference, NEA 
Headquarters Building, Washington, D. C. 


March 27-April 2 
Golden Anniversary White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, Washington, 


April 22-24 
Anual meeting of the American College of 
Sports Medicine, Miami Beach, Florida 
April 24-28 
AAHPER 75th Anniversary Convention, Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Cover and p. 4, 23, 24, and 33—AAH- 
PER, with co-operation of James Hum- 
phrey, Benjamin Massey, and Warren 
Johnson, University of Maryland; 30— 
Catalina High School, Tueson, Ariz.; 
31—the author; 45-47, 79, 81, 83— 
AAHPER; 48—Larry Krebs, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 71—British Information 
Services, 
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HELANCA LEOTARDS — miracle garments that fit like o second skin . 

that give with every movement of the body . . . never bind or * 
Available in leotards, tights (both men’s od women’s and pool suits ‘ 
with adjustable straps. 


NYLON RACING SUITS — Style No. 703; Girls’ and. Women’s. 


£ suit, gored seams front and back, double front panel gives front skirt 


effect, double thickness throughout. Style No. 442; Boys’ and Men's racing — 


trunks, full circular supporter, twist-proof waistband, specially constructed 


heavy duty drawstring at waist. 


JAMAICA AND BERMUDA SHORTS — Style No. 1078; 8” inseam. 


The new type of Bermuda shorts so popular everywhere, trim fitting 
and beautifully tailored. Zipper front closure, front creases permanently 
stitched down, wide slash pockets. Style We. 1081; wit The 


Jamaica length with self belt. 
_ SHORTS AND SHIRTS @ TENNIS DRESSES @ ONE PIECE GYM SUITS @ PINNIES @ TUNIC TYPE “GYM SUITS © wockeY 
TUNICS @ WARM-UP OUTFITS @ TIGHTS @ POOL SUITS AND TRUNKS @ estoy! SKIRTS @ LeoraRos 


Write for information and catalogues 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH, INC. 


1859 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 
Since 1912. - for ond 
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BOOKS FROM BROWN 


{\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
SCHOOLS is a new book ‘Just Off The Press!’’ 
It is written by Ivalcl Sprow Howland, . D., 
Professor of Physical Education, State University 
of New York Teachers College at Cortland. 

This book is designed for that program in physical 
education which specifically provides a place for the 
restricted person who is unable to participate fully 
in the established range of regular physical activi- 
ties. It offers to students of physical education a 
practical basis for the development of leadership 
competencies which are needed in the establishment 
of a program of adapted physical education in 
schools. 


ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
SCHOOLS is divided into the following 9 chap- 
ters: 1. Foundation of Program Planning. 2. Es- 
sentials in the Determination of needs. 3. Recogni- 
tion of Crthopedic Deviations and Faulty Body 
Mechanics. 4. Administering the Orthopedic-Body 
Mechanics Screening Text. 5. Classification and 
Assignment in the Adapted Program. 6. Adapta- 
tions in Physical Education Activities. 7. The Spe- 
cial Class in the Adapted Program. 8. Therapeutic 
Exercises in the Special Class. 9. Recreational Ac- 
tivities in the Special Class. 


This is a textbook to be used in the course of 
physical education, where anatomy, physiology, 
kinesiology, physiology of exercise, health education, 


and general teaching methods are prerequisites. This 
text is designed for use in a junior or senior course 
in adapated physical education. Laboratory problems 
follow each chapter and suggested references offer 
available resource materials. There are 181 pages in 
all. It sells for $3.00. 


Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send you 
8 brochure completely describing this book or send 
you an examination copy on approval if you wish 


Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER’S 
DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 
Kindergarten thru 6th Year 


By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 
For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
Study, analysis, history and method f 
school teacher. Rh 


m 
Games, Folk and Square Dances, ete. with back- 
Ground, teaching suggestions. This outstanding book, 
already adopted by many major cities as a elassroom 
requirement, is also being used as basic text by 
er training institutions. . 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Available only from FOLKRAFT 
1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. 


WANTED—Registered Physical Ther- 
apist to join staff of four at mental 
hospital. Excellent location. State civil 
service. Start $436, annual increases, 3 
wks. pd. vae., 11 pd. hol., 12 days an- 
nual sick leave, excellent retirement 
system. Write J. H. Turner, Personnel 
Officer, Patton State Hospital, Patton, 
California. 


AAHPER publications are written by 
and for AAHPER members. Make use 
of the experience and professional 
know-how of your colleagues by using 
AAHPER publications in your work. A 
complete listing appears on p. 41-44. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Professional preparation—the key to our 
future—is the topic of our first issue of 
the 1959-60 school year. The young peo- 
ple shown on this month’s cover, at the 
University of Maryland, are typical of 
those who are now enrolled in programs 
of teacher education throughout the 
country. Some solutions to the prob- 
lems of providing continuing, superior 
professional education are presented by 
recognized authorities on p. 21, 25, 27, 
29, 30, 32, and 35. The students them- 
selves speak up to offer their opinions 
on p. 24 and 61. 


AAHPER’s 75th Anniversary Year is 
launched by a special message from 
President Esslinger on p. 19. Adding 
up the score of progress over three 
quarters of a century, he designates 
professional preparation as the area 
most needing attention in the years 
ahead. Lessons learned from the past 
which will help us in this task for the 
future are ably recounted by Delbert 
Oberteuffer, 1959 Gulick Award Win- 
ner, on p. 36. Our special anniversary 
seal is shown on p. 20. 


Association affairs claim your attention 
this month. Each AAHPER member 
can share with the state presidents a 
trip through the national headquarters 
office on p. 45-48. Our newest division 
outlines its plans for the future on p. 38. 
Congratulations to all those in the 100% 
Membership Honor Roll listing on p. 49. 


NEXT MONTH 


Articles on public relations and reports 
of two national conferences will be fea- 
tured in the October issue. A complete 
report from the 1959 national conven- 
tion will appear in a special 32-page 
supplement. Also included will be a di- 
rectory of all AAHPER officers and 
committee members. 


Managing Editor Nancy Kane (I.) is shown 
with graduate students William Tomik and 
Grace Kenney at the University of Maryland, 
where pictures were taken for this month's pro- 
fessional preparation features. (See listing of 
photo acknowledgments for issue on p. 2.) 


“SWEDISH GYM” 


Designed for exercise, and fun too! 
Climbing Activities 
8 Chinning Bars 
Overhead Ladder 
Fireman's Pole 
Stall Bars 


the PLAYMATE line 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


“Swedish Gym” 
Merry Go Rounds 
Metal Beam Balancers 
Swings 

Climbers 

All Metal Slides 


The DELMER F. HARRIS Co, 
CONCORDIA, KANSAS 


Write for brochure 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


On September 12, 1960, a 15 months’ 
course leading to a certificate in phys- 
ical therapy will begin for men and 
women college graduates who can pre- 
sent a year each of zoology, chemistry, 
and physics; mathematics through 
trigonometry, and basic courses in 
psychology. Candidates meeting the 
entrance requirements of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Science may 
accumulate 15 hours credit towards 
the M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3403, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 
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with a Free Harvard Kit for Gold Medal 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 


today. 
, MASS. 
HARVARD TABLE please %. By 


nt 
43 tourname 
Gentlemen: a table tennis 
rnament 
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NE 


HARVARD 


Talle Tennis Co. 
60 State Boston, Mass, 


EDITOR’S 


April Issue Scores High 


We very much appreciate your send- 
ing us the April issue of your publica- 
tion, devoted to safety. We found the 
articles both interesting and informative. 
Thanks for thinking of us and for your 
contribution to the field of safety edu- 
cation.—Nancy Nupur, editor, Safety 
Education Magazine, National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 
> As is our usual practice, we sent 
copies of the April JOURNAL to various 
national associations and individuals 
concerned with the subject matter 
touched upon in the issue. In this way 
the contributions of AAHPER in differ- 
ent areas receive wide recognition. 


For many years past, your staff has 
issued very good and excellent Jour- 
NAL’s. There never was an uninspiring 
copy. In my judgment the April 1959 
issue must be rated among the upper 
excellent. 

I shall refer to Harry Grabner’s ar- 
ticle “Fun Knows No Age” in a talk 
before a Golden Age group next month. 
I coneur with Harold Alterowitz in his 
article “The Emasculation of Physical 
Education.” We need a production of 
“foot pounds” of physical activity by 
all citizens, all the time, in order to 
attain and keep the balance of body 
vigor. 

To whom must our message be di- 
rected for more permanent results? 
Preparation for defense, or even ‘war, 
has but short-lived stimulation. I 
taught physical education during three. 
—Pavut F. Scumipt, Rochester, Minn. 


The April 1959 issue of the JOHPER 
looked so good to me that I just had to 
write to tell you so. The whole staff 
surely deserves a lot of credit for the 
remarkable improvement that has been 
made. In particular I want to say that 
I think the articles are far more pro- 
fessional than they have ever been and 
that the subject matter has been broad- 
ened in scope to be of interest to a 
greater part of the AAHPER member- 
ship than ever before. I hope this trend 
will V. HAmBurG, 
school health consultant, American 
Heart Association, Inc., 44 East 23rd 
St., New York 10. 


During the past vear or so, I have 
felt that our publication has been much 
improved. Arthur Esslinger and I regu- 
larly talk over professional affairs, 
items, and ineidents. Today, while 
perusing the April 1959 issue, I com- 
mented to Arthur how pleased I was 
with the general improvements of our 
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Phys-Exerciser 


PORTABLE e VERSATILE 
ECONOMICAL 


Four-In-One Apparatus costs less 
than any single-purpose item. Con- 
verts in seconds to side horses, 
parallel bars or balance beam. Ad- 
justable instantly without tools, 18” 
to 30” high. Tubular steel construc- 
tion. Stores compactly. Stand tops 
padded, green vinyl covered; metal 
parts, coral color. 


For Side-Horse 
Exercises 


NEW physical education equipment 


designed especially for elementary schools 


MEDART’S PHYS-EDUCATOR provides virtually all popular exercise 
equipment in one compact, economical unit—trapeze, rings, climbing rope 
and pole, and chinning bar plus vertical and horizontal ladders. 


Folds instantly, compactly, against wall to form stall bars. Open, unit is 
7'9” high, 8’0” long, 34” wide. Closed, unit extends 8” from wall. 


Rugged steel tube construction, rigidly reinforced. Durably finished in 
combination of bright, beautiful colors. 


Installs easily in gyms, playrooms, corridors—wherever space is available. 


Exercise Book included. Suggests a hundred practical exercises for elementary 
age children. 


EDART 


t FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. + 3544 DEKALB ST. + ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 4 
H In Canada: 20 Kilbarry Crescent, Ottawa, Ont. 4 
4 Send information on: [j Phys-Educator (0 Phys-Exerciser 4 
4 
Have Representative call. 
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Money! 
4 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED~ 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


primary publication. He answered, 
“Why don’t you write and tell the staff 
how you feel about the JourNaL?” 
That I have now done! Congratulations 
and best wishes!—Paunt R. WasHKgE, 
professor of physical education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene. 


I am particularly writing you to say 
that the last issue of the JouRNAL was 
one of the best, from every point of 
view—paper, format, content, type, 
presentation of material, motivation, 
reaching all interests, purpose, and 
focus. The format is outstanding.— 
J. E. Rogers, 1280 Lombard St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
> This is the last letter from Dr. Rogers 
received by AAHPER before his death 
in May. A tribute to this outstanding 
leader will appear in the October issue. 


Journals Go Round the World 


Since my tour of duty in Cambodia 
will terminate on September 20, I should 
like to request that my address be 
changed to the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

It has been a pleasure to receive the 
JOURNAL in this far-away country. 
Through it I have been able to keep 
abreast of the many fast-moving de- 
velopments in this field. Although my 
work has only incidentally touched upon 
recreation, it has been valuable reading 
to peruse each copy of the magazine. 
The fact that they were often two 
months late was of no significance—we 
quickly learn to accept such delays.— 
KaurrMan, United States Opera- 
tions Mission to Cambodia, American 
Embassy, Phnom-Penh, Cambodia. 


This is to notify you of a change of 
address from Alaska to Bergstrom Air 
Force Base, Texas. 

My husband is a member of the U.S. 
Air Force and I have found it very in- 
teresting traveling and teaching in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. During 
my 16 years of active teaching I have 
never missed receiving a JOURNAL. 

Several interested members are try- 
ing to organize a state association in 
Alaska. I am happy to say that I was 
chairman of the committee that drew up 
the constitution. My only regret is that 
I have to leave and cannot see it get 
organized.—Mrs. Fayerra Isaac, 4130th 
Strategic Wg.(SAC), Bergstrom A.F.B., 
Texas. 


Authors Hear from Readers 


I was very pleased with the presenta- 
tion of my article on teacher education 
in the last April issue. The response 
was heartening. I received several let- 
ters from all over the country. I was 
happy to see that there are educators 
seriously concerned with the problem I 
attempted to touch. The JOHPER 
seems to be well read across this coun- 
try.— WERNER HAAS, assistant professor 


of social science and physical education, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
& The concern of AAHPER members 
with the problem of the “education of 
educators” has resulted in this special 
issue of the JOURNAL, which is devoted 
entirely to professional preparation. 


Recently JOHPER printed an article 
of mine regarding international basket- 
ball. It may be of interest to you that 
this article was reprinted in three other 
languages that I know of. Many peo- 
ple in various countries wrote me to 
inquire about the article. I didn’t know 
the magazine enjoyed such a wide inter- 
national circulation. 

Most of the letters were critical and 
all in the same vein, that the develop- 
ment of basketball in the country of the 
writer deserved further notice—Jim Mc- 
Greaor, 2905 NE Broadway, Portland, 
Ore. 


free 
wheeling 
Capezios® 


fun for folk dancing in 
BRIGADOON (top) and DEMI-SHELL 
2 STRAP (bottom), both in 
black and red kid... $8.95... 
and CLASSIC BALLET in 
black, white, red kid. . . $6.95 


SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-959 
1612 Broadway, New York City. 


New York + Boston 
Chicago + los Angeles 

Hollywood San Fron- 
DANCER's 


Montreal + Toronto 


1612 Broadway, N.Y. 


Six-Man Football 
MAGAZINE 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 
C. J. O'CONNOR 
1010 BREVARD ST. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
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They began with one MISSEN TRAMP, OLINE 6 years ago 


What has happened at Arcata High 
School, Arcata, California, is signifi- 
cant of the trend toward Trampolin- 
ing in schools and colleges throughout 
the world. Six years ago, one Nissen 
Trampoline was introduced as an 
activity in the boys’ program. Today, 
as shown above, Arcata High School 
teaches coeducational Trampolining 
using six Nissen Trampolines. In ad- 
dition, several Nissen Mini-Tramps 
are used as gymnastic take-off boards. 


Now, more than ever, Nissen Trampo- 
lines are constructed to provide un- 
equalled performance and conveni- 


ence for supervised Trampolining 
classes. New lighter-weight OVAL 
TUBING frame assures greater 
strength and better bouncing action. 
Nissen Trampoline frames are phos- 
pherized, prime-coated and sprayed 
with aluminum perma-finish for max- 
imum rust-resistance. Adjustable 
rubber Trampoline Cables are stand- 
ard equipment on all Nissen Regula- 
tion Trampolines. Two-way folding 
flexibility enables HALF-FOLDING 
the Trampoline when not in use, as 
well as COMPLETE FOLDING for 


storage. There is absolutely no sub- 


stitute for NISSEN quality and years- 
ahead design. 


Nearly 8,000 schools and colleges 
have improved their physical educa- 
tion programs with Nissen Trampo- 
lines. If you haven’t introduced 
Trampolining into your physical edu- 
cation program, write today for free 
lesson plans, new Nissen catalog, and 
the complete story on the Trampoline 
program at Arcata High School. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COM- 
PANY, 200 A Avenue, N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Dept. 1-4 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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STATE DIRECTORS OF HEALTH, PHYSICAL BDU- 


cation, and Recreation met at Gull Lake, 
Mich., August 29 through September 3, for 
a special workshop. Planned by the So- 
ciety of State Directors, with the co- 
operation of AAHPER's Outdoor Education 
Project, the meeting was directed by 
Julian W. Smith, director of the Project, 
and Zollie Maynard, president of the 
Society. The work sessions covered, 
among other topics, the following: iden- 
tifying the jobs of the state director, 
planning improved fitness programs in 

the states, extending recreational serv- 
ices through co-operative action of 
schools and communities, and increas- 

ing outdoor education programs. The 
workshop was itself an experience in 
outdoor living, and state directors 
brought their families along to the camp 
setting of University of Michigan's W. K. 
Kellogg Gull Lake Biological Station. 


INFORMATION ABOUT AAHPER'S NEW SAFETY AND 


Driver Education Division appears in 
this issue on p. 38. The significance 
of this new part of the AAHPER struc- 
ture was attested at the 1959 St. Louis 
meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation. The newly-formed American 
Driver and Safety Education Assoc. peti- 
tioned the NEA for departmental status, 
but the petition was rejected by the 
Representative Assembly. The decision 
was based on recognition of the fact 
that AAHPER, with the co-operation of 
the Safety Education Commission of NEA, 
could effectively render the neces- 

sary services. The new AAHPER division's 
plans for future operation are outlined 
on p. 38. 


SUNNY FLORIDA EXTENDS AN INVITATION TO 


all AAHPER members to attend the 75th 
Anniversary Convention in Miami Beach, 
April 24-28, 1960. You will not want 

to miss all the "specials" which are 
being planned for this national meeting. 
Clinics will include instruction in rec- 
reational activities, in which AAHPER 
members will participate rather than 
just listen (see p. 83); one general 
session will be devoted to an historical 
perspective of 75 years of professional 
advancement ; the banquet will be a 
birthday party with gala pageantry; spe- 
cial events planned for the ladies in- 
clude teas, fashion shows, and tours. 
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NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


Convention activities are centered in 
the new air-conditioned exhibition hall. 
The traditional schedule has been al- 
tered so that late afternoon hours are 
free for tours, sun bathing, swimming, 
and other recreation. Plan now to be in 
Miami Beach for the 75th anniversary 
festivities next April. Hotel rates 
and a map appear on p. 57. 


NEW MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATIONS FOR AAHPER 


became effective on June 1, 1959. Pro- 
fessional members may pay annual dues of 
$10.00 and receive the JOURNAL or dues of 
$15 and receive the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 
and NEA RESEARCH BULLETIN in addition 

to the JOURNAL. Members may apply to 
become Fellows after five years of con- 
tinuous membership; endorsements are 
required. Application forms for Fellows 
wiil be sent upon request. Student 
members may pay annual dues of $3.50 

and receive the JOURNAL or dues of $6.00 
and receive the RESEARCH QUARTERLY in 
addition. Student membership is avail- 
able only to undergraduate students. 

The many professional services and bene- 
fits of the Association are available 

to all classifications of members. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE SCIENCE CORE 


in the Professional Physical Education 
Program is scheduled at the NEA Head- 
quarters Building, Washington, D. C., 
September 13-16. Over 80 college faculty 
members accepted invitations to attend. 
Conference purpose is to evaluate the 
basic and applied science requirements in 
the undergraduate professional prepara- 
tion program and to make recommendations 
which can serve as guidelines in curricu- 
lum revisions. 

Arthur S. Daniels, Indiana University, 
has served as chairman of the Steering 
Committee. Karl Oermann, University of 
Pittsburgh, is conference director. 
Benjamin Massey, University of Maryland, 
will present the findings of a status 
survey which was planned by the Steering 
Committee to serve as background informa= 
tion for the Conference. John Mayor, 
director of education, American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, will 
present the opening address on "An 
Overview of Science in Education and 
Professional Education." Co-sponsoring 
this Conference with AAHPER are NAPECW, 
CPEA, and U.S. Office of Education. 
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‘CHUCK’ TAYLOR ALL STAR 


BASKETBALL SHOES 
(Made in both high top and oxford patterns) 


America’s No. 1 basketball 
shoe that’s ten ways better. 
Features SPONGE INSOLE 
AND CUSHION HEEL and 
ARCH SUPPORT: non- 
marking sure traction molded 
outsole. Women’s sizes 4 to 10. 


MOLDED SOLE OXFORDS 
Endorsed and recommended by JACK KRAMER : 


COURT STAR - NET KING - NET STAR - SKIDGRIP 


Famous as the finest for all court games. 
When you choose one of these top , 
quality shoes, you will find why both age: 
professionals and ranking amateurs & 
have shown their preference for fe 
CONVERSE. 


PINPOINT DESIGN 
MOLDED SOLE 
For positive traction. Available in 
COURT STAR (lace-to-toe) and 
NET KING (circular vamp). 
Women’s sizes 4 to 10. 


GRIP DESIGN 
MOLDED SOLE 


New herringbone design, non-slip 
blue outsole. Ideal on grass, wet or 
olished surfaces. Available in NET 
TAR and SKIDGRIP oxfords 
lace-to-toe or circular vamp 
els. Women’s sizes 4 to 10. 


LACE-TO-TOE models —. 
Have seamless forepart with’’ 
double-wing tongue to elimi- 
nate chafed toes; uppers re- 
inforced with diagonal side 
stitching. 


CIRCULAR VAMP models — 
Strong army duck uppers 
with cool-breathing loose 
lining that will not cause irri- 
tation. 


GLENVILLE 
or BEACH 


GLENVILLE, popular- 
priced shoe for all gym 
and phys-ed needs. 
Lace-to-toe design; 
= : army duck up- 
rs; white sole bindin 
with blue trim; SPONGE INSOLE with COMFOR 

CUSHION ARCH; non-marking crepe outsole. Women’s 
sizes 3 to 11. 

BEACH — Same features as GLENVILLE in a circular 
vamp pattern. 


Whether it's for gym, tennis, basketball or 
any other physical-ed activity, you'll find 
a Converse shoe that’s ideal for you -. . 
made on correctly proportioned lasts in all 
sizes ... with the sure-footed traction, 
superior fit, flexibility and support that 
mean greater foot comfort and increased 
skill at your favorite sport. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
Chicago Branch: 2000 Mannheim Road, Melrose Park, Ill. « 100 Freeway Blvd., So. San Francisco « 241 Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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@@rtne new Voit Icosahedron is the finest ball 
that has ever been made.@)@ 


Featuring the strongest, best-balanced carcass pattern 
that can be applied to a ball, plus an extremely 
durable cover to match — the new Voit Icosahedron 


construction combines: 


Maximum Carcass Life 

Maximum Cover Wear 

Absolute Structural Uniformity 

Official Performance For The Life Of The Ball 


Our laboratory and field testing results, gathered 


over the past decade, show: 


Performance Life — Twice the nearest 
“equal quality” competitor 
Shape Retention — Vastly superior to all other 
brands tested 
Cover Wear — Wear qualities that surpass any 


other type cover on the market 


But, to make absolutely certain that we weren’t 
being carried away by our own enthusiasm, we asked 


a neutral expert... United States Testing Company. 


For more than three-quarters of a century, 

U. S. Testing Company has been earning its 
unsurpassed reputation for reliability and impartiality 
in applying the methods of science and technology 

to problems of Industry and Commerce. It is both 
the largest and most versatile of independent 


scientific laboratories. 


here are their published results... 


4 
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NOW...UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY SAYS, 


@@vcit balls tested outlasted the nearest of four 


competitive brands tested by more than 3 to 1. 


Sample balls, two each of five brands, were purchased 
on the open market. Care was taken to acquire balls 
of equal designated quality. 


Balls were tested to failure or “unplayability” by 
continued bouncing through a roller-type testing 
machine. 


Samples of Voit Icosahedron Balls far surpassed all 
other samples for cover wear, shape retention and 
durability. 


The following table summarizes the quality stand- 
ing of each ball with respect to the average number 
of cycles in the testing machine before failure occurred. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CYCLES IN MACHINE 


Failure indicated by tear 
in cover, 


At 50,000 cycles: Wear 
around valve and along 
black seam lines. At 
times, ball would not 
pass through machine. 
Failure indicated by 
wear around valve and 
major bulge on surface 
of ball. 


Bulges on surface of ball 
at three locations. 


86,187 79,104 53,497 34,660 268,145 
competitor AA | competitor B | competitor © | competitor D VOIT 
COMMENTS COMMENTS COMMENTS COMMENTS COMMENTS 


Ball shows signs of 
excessive wear. Will not 
stay in machine. Failure 
indicated by cracks 
around valve and cords 
showing. 


At 100,000 cycles: !den- 
tification letters and 
numbers worn off. At 
225,000 cycles: No dis- 
crepancies noted. Only 
uniform cover wear. 
Failure indicated by 
bulge on surface of bal! 


REPORT *51093; MARCH 25, 1959 


This is the most recent in a series of product tests being conducted by 
the United States Testing Company. To assure its leadership, Voit con- 
tinually has its products tested in its own laboratories, by field tests 
and by neutral experts. 


Gn?) 


® 


America’s Finest Sports Equipment 


New York 11 + Chicago 11 + Los Angeles 11 


THIS MONTH'S QUESTION IS: 


“Is it logical for professional physical educators to continue, or to in- 
crease, their responsibilities in health instruction? Should more emphasis 
be given in the professional preparation of physical educators?” 

There seems to be rather general agreement that psysical educators may justifiably 
be required to teach health education in the elementary and secondary schools. 
While some demur and the majority perhaps would prefer it, the ideal situation 
may be stated as “one not of logic but of realism” in which one person should 
teach both physical education and health as the situation requires. 


Mary E. Spencer, director of school health 
department, Malden, Massachusetts, says: 
School administrators at all levels 
(individual school, city, state) 
have traditionally assigned the respon- 
sibility for health instruction, or 
health education supervision, to the 
professional physical educator on their 
staff. For economic reasons they will 
probably continue this prevalent allo- 
cation of responsibility, despite the 
fact that frequently the physical edu- 
eation instructor is not interested in 
teaching health and forthrightly admits 
his feelings. The physical education 
major genuinely interested in sec- 
ondary school health instruction should 
supplement his required training with 
graduate study in the areas of mental 
health, public health, and secondary 
education. 

Those physical educators who occupy 
status positions as directors of health 
and physical education, and to whom 
classroom teachers look for leadership, 
should be thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of curriculum construction 
and in present-day concepts and pro- 
cedures of education. It is disconcert- 
ing to teachers working with modern 
programs of social studies, language 
arts, and science to have to revert to 
the use of health outlines and guides 
which evidence unfamiliarity with 
recent trends in elementary education. 


Elena M. Sliepcevich, professor of health edu- 
cation, Department of Physical Education, Divi- 
sion for Women, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, says: The answer is not one of 
logic but rather one of realism. In face 
of the existing demands for physical 
education teachers to assume specific 
responsibilities in the health instrue- 
tion program it is imperative that we 
continue to provide a variety of ex- 
periences in health education for the 
student majoring in physical education. 

The recommendations resulting from 
national conference deliberations stress 
the ultimate goal of a major in health 
education for all teachers assigned to 
this area of instruction. However, in 
view of the need for a more practical 
approach to the problem, it is recog- 
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nized that minimum preparation of at 
least a minor in health education be 
provided for every physical edueation 
major. 

It is unfortunate that the poor 
quality of much of the health teaching 
on the secondary ‘level is often at- 
tributed to the physical education 
teacher. An objective appraisal of the 
situation frequently reveals that this 
criticism is not always a result of 
inadequate preparation in health edu- 
cation but may well stem from other 
factors operating in a particular situ- 
ation, namely the reluctance or lack 
of enthusiasm on the part of the phys- 
ical educator to accept a role in the 
health instruction program, or the 
varied other duties which the physical 
educator is expected to perform. 

Since it appears that the trend to 
employ fully qualified health educators 
in secondary school systems is gaining 
momentum slowly, it becomes increas- 
ingly important that the preparation 
of physical educators in health educa- 
tion should be strengthened and that 
efforts be exerted both through pre- 
service and inservice preparation to 
develop a feeling of responsibility and 
a sense of appreciation for the con- 
tribution they ean be expected to make 
relative to student health problems on 
the junior and senior high school level. 

A vicious eycle appears before us. 
It is unlikely that the optimum time 
allotment for health instruction re- 
cently recommended at the 1958 Na- 
tional Conference on Fitness for See- 
ondary School Youth will ever be 
universally achieved until there is a 
demonstration of superior health 
teaching geared to the level of student 
interests and problems. Furthermore, 
this demonstration of quality in health 
teaching will not result until those 
assigned to the teaching responsibili- 
ties, primarily physical educators, are 
adequately prepared and are inspired 
to approach their task with enthusiasm 
and a deep conviction for the impor- 
tance of health education experiences 
for all students. Perhaps, when this 
state is achieved, a demand will be 
created for the employment of fully 


qualified health educators to expand 
and enrich the program. 

If physical educators do not accept 
the challenge implied in this dilemma, 
they cannot escape their share of the 
responsibility if the result is a de- 
emphasis on health instruction pro- 
grams in our secondary schools. 


Mary E. McCoy, supervisor, Secondary Girls’ 
Physical Education, Baltimore City Public 
Schools, Baltimore, Maryland, says: Current 
practice assigns the responsibility of 
health instruction to a variety of 
areas: the homeroom teacher, the phys- 
ical educator, the nurse, the teacher of 
science, and, in rare instances, a health 
educator. In the secondary schools, the 
physical educator has a full schedule 
of classes as well as the intramural and 
the athletic program. Generally, he is 
not too interested or too well prepared 
to teach in a classroom. Teachers of 
science usually do a satisfactory job 
of health instruction when they are 
supplied with good curriculum mate- 
riais. But health instruction is only of 
second interest to them as it is to most 
physical educators. 

Therefore, it is logical to place the 
responsibility for health instruction 
upon health educators, persons whose 
chief interest and preparation have 
been in health. In large schools, they 
may serve full time. Where the schools 
are smaller, they may serve two or 
more schools. In the past decade, there 
has been an increase in the number 
of health educators employed by school 
systems as well as health departments, 
but the demand has exceeded the sup- 
ply. This is also true in the physical 
education field. 

Because some physical educators may 
be assigned to health classes, some 
emphasis should be placed on health 
instruction during their professional 
preparation. But the responsibility for 
health instruction, unless it is neces- 
sary, should not be placed on physical 
educators. The area of physical edu- 
cation requires the available college 
hours allowed to adequately prepare a 
physical education teacher. Let us pro- 
mote the ideal of prepared health 
teachers to assure an adequate health 
education for youth. 


C. L. Anderson, professor of hygiene and 
physical education, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, says: Deliver students from the 
individual who, however competent in 
one teaching field, poses as an expert 
in all teaching fields. A physical edu- 
eator should not be dabbling in health 
instruction. An able person can be 
adequately prepared to qualify profes- 
sionally in both health and physical 
education. When such a person is 
teaching health classes, he is doing so 
as a health educator. Small school sys- 
tems need a person prepared in both 
fields but preparation for physical edu- 
cation per se does not prepare a per- 
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At Tulane University 


“they all say it’s 
the cleanest gym 
they’ve seen!” 


The Basketball Floor—a Robbins 
lronbound® _ installation — was 
sealed and finished with Hillyard § 
TROPHY “Finish for Champions” 


ALL FLOORS in the Favrot Field House 
are HILLYARD treated and maintained! & 


‘According to Ben Abadie, Director 
of Intramural Sports, visitors to Tulane 
University’s Favrot Intramural Field House 
always praise the beautiful appearance of 
the floors, 


It’s a perfect environment for instilling 
the well-being, confidence, and personal 
neatness that are permanent benefits of 
physical education. 


Contrary to visitors’ beliefs, however, the 
superb condition of these floors was not 
laborious or expensive to come by. For 
example, the wax finish on the asphalt tile 
had had 16 months of punishing wear when 
these photos were taken. 


Asphalt Tile in Corridors and 
Offices was finished with Hillyard 
Prime No. 1 Carnauba SUPER 
HIL-BRITE wax. 


Concrete surrounding the playing 
floor, and in the Weight Lifting 
Room, was sealed with Hillyard 
SUPER ONEX-SEAL. 


All floors are swept daily using Hillyord SUPER HIL-TONE dust 
ad-sorptive mop dressing, and mopped or scrubbed using Hillyard 
SUPER SHINE-ALL, the safe, effective Neutral Chemical Cleaner. 


Ask the Hillyard 
“Maintaineer” 

to help you 

map out a year-round 
maintenance program 
covering all your floors. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. «+ San Jose, Calif. + Passaic, N. J. 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. P-4 

(0 Please send me Free literature on the proper 
care of Gym floors, 

C Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer call to help 1 
me plan most effective and economical floor care. 


Name. 
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son for health education. Larger schools 
need extensively and intensively pre- 
pared health specialists. Health is con- 
stantly being upgraded to a broader 
and more specialized field in which the 
empirical descriptive approach has been 
displaced by an integrated scientific 
approach utilizing knowledge from 
various fundamental disciplines. The 
health education profession seeks and 
welcomes adequately prepared health 
science-educators but is not interested 
in freeloaders. 


Fred V. Hein, consultant in health and fitness, 
Department of Health Education, American 
Medical Association, Chicago, says: A per- 
son especially prepared for school 
health education and co-operation is 
gradually emerging. But such majors 
find employment in health agencies as 
often as in schools. Full-time health 
education responsibilities are ordinarily 
confined to the college level and the 
large school systems. So in the usual 
situation the person with the closest 
approximation to health education 
preparation (often the physical edu- 
eator) is recruited for health teaching. 

Because of this and for a number of 
other reasons it seems likely that the 
physical educator, for a long time to 
come, will continue to play a major role 
in health instruction. Surveys indicate 
that about 65 percent of today’s health 
teaching is done by physical educators. 
It is administratively convenient to 
schedule health and physical education 
as “companion” subjects. Administra- 
tors generally tend to regard prepara- 
tion in physical and health education 
as one and the same thing. 

On the job, the physical educator 
may be “pressed” into service for 
health education whether so inclined 
or not. Realistically, therefore, his 
preparation should fit him to do eredit 
to himself and his profession in this 
assignment. This requires at least a 
minor in health for every physical edu- 
eator as recommended by the National 
Conference on the Undergraduate 
Health Education Minor Program and 
Desirable Health Education Emphases 
for the Physical Edueation Major 
Program. 


Barbara Kerch, assistant co-ordinator, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, Community Unit 
Schools, Granite City, Illinois, says: Existing 
and predicted trends in modern educa- 
tion, especially in the public school, 
suggest that it is not merely feasible 
but necessary that the professional 
physical educator increase his respon- 
sibility for improved programs not only 
in health instruction but also in phys- 
ical education instruction. As a pro- 
fessional educator he must recognize 


*Health Education Conference Report, 
Washington, D. C.: American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, a department of The National Edu- 
eation Association, 1955. 
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the tremendous curricular pressures 
that necessitate optimum use of time 
and facilities, admit to the very obvious 
limitations and weaknesses in present- 
day programs of physical education 
and health education, and accept lead- 
ership responsibility for designing a 
scientifically based 12-year program 
of meaningful experiences for boys and 
girls that will embrace all necessary 
aspects of health education, physical 
education, and, in many instances, 
safety education. Our survival as a 
profession can well depend upon our 
ability to respond successfully to this 
challenge. 

Most American secondary schools 
expect the physical educator to provide 
leadership in developing the school 
health instruction program. Frequently 
his job assignment includes some class- 
room instruction; his effectiveness as 
a teacher then becomes measured by 
his demonstrated competency in both 
areas. An analysis of the job responsi- 
bilities of 260 members of the Ameri- 
ean Council of School Administrators 
in Health, Physical Edueation, and 
Recreation revealed that 219 involved 
responsibility for two or more areas; 
115 ineluded health. As school enroll- 
ments continue to mount and as addi- 
tional facilities for activity become 
more difficult to obtain, it is coneeiv- 
able that there will be even greater 
demand for teaching, supervisory, and 
administrative personnel capable of 
developing a core program in health, 
physical education, and safety. 

The very nature of our fitness 
emphasis implies inereased responsi- 
bility for health instruction and health 
guidance. Isn’t it time we cross that 
barrier we seem to have drawn between 
what is health and what is physical 
education and begin to recognize that 
the only thing that matters is the 
quality of program our students re- 
ceive? 


Forrest G. Clark, director of physical education, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, High School, says: 
Any organization of courses that will 
better co-ordinate the theories of phys- 
ical growth and health offers an inte- 
gration of theory and practice which 
seems highly desirable. The two aspects 
of the health program that need most 
attention today are improvement of 
health instruction and better applica- 
tion of health theories in the physical 
activity classes. In no phase of edu- 
cation is the relationship of theory and 
practice more natural. The correlation 
gives more meaning and greater stimu- 
lus to both aspects of the program. 
Such a procedure is in harmony with 
the best principles of teaching and 
learning as we understand them today. 

Use of the same teacher in both 
courses is in practice today in many of 
our high schools. It is a necessity in 
many places because of limited facul- 
ties, but I think that the practice is 


more likely to result in reciprocal ap- 
plication. It is obvious that teachers 
who are to act in this dual role will 
need better foundations to prepare 
them for such an assignment. Broader 
training has already been demanded 
by leaders in this field of education. It 
appears that colleges of education 
should at once set about meeting these 
needs. 


Stanley Powell, instructor in physical education 
and health, North Caddo High School, Vivian, 
Louisiana, says: With increased interest in 
fitness and physical education through- 
out the nation the physical educator 
has a greater opportunity to emphasize 
the relationship between health and 
fitness. Activities in physical educa- 
tion offer many opportunities for the 
teacher to relate implications to health. 
Many physical education teachers are 
looked upon by administrators as the 
person best qualified to teach health 
either as a separate subject or as a 
unit of work in physical education. 
The very nature of physical educa- 
tion work puts it in a favorable posi- 
tion to stress knowledge and, most 
important, habits and attitudes for the 
student. Many high schools offer phys- 
ical education throughout the student’s 
school career; when required, it can 
provide a program of health instrue- 
tion over a three- or four-year period. 


Forest M. Wood, director, Health and Physical 
Education, School City of South Bend, Indiana, 
says: It is our belief that the time is fast 
approaching when the teacher of 
health will have to have more than a 
license in physical education. The 
health education program at Riley 
High School has two major aims— 
education and training of the student 
and, from this, service to the school 
community. 

Books, magazines, pamphlets, films, 
and lectures are all used in an attempt 
to give the student a comprehensive 
view of all matters concerning health. 
This ineludes study of anatomy, physi- 
ology, hygiene, diseases, first aid, and 
safety. We take advantage of all pub- 
lic relations available. Many of the 
lecturers are prominent persons in 
community health affairs. Included are 
officers of local health organizations, 
dealing with such diseases as cancer, 
tuberculosis, poliomyelitis, nareoties, 
aleoholism, and rabies. 

As you ean see, to handle this ma- 
terial a teacher should qualify on a 
much broader base than the require- 
ments for a physical education license. 


Basic Issue for November 

"Should physical education be 
required? If so, at what level 
and to what extent?" 
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The K Basketball by Willer Wain — 
NYLON WINDING 


p KEEPS THIS 

INCREDIBLE BALL 
A PERFECT 
SPHEROID 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW SUPER COVER 
DEVELOPED ESPECIALLY FOR ATHLETIC BALLS 
SEAMLESS 


8; Proven virtually indestructible in both laboratory and field tests, Super K has a 
sure-grip tackiness extending from cover to carcass . . . assuring perfect finger- 


. tip control as long as the ball is in play. The new nylon wound Super K basket- 
e. ball is so tough that it may be used even on concrete or asphalt courts without 
: damage to the ball or its permanent identification. Buy with an eye to long-run 
economy . .. on your next order specify Super K by SEAMLESS. 


= ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


59 THE SEAMLESS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S. A.. 
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OFFICIAL SIZE 
TOP QUALITY POLYETHYLENE 


it’s only $9008” 


COSOM 


THE ECONOMICAL PRACTICE BALL 
for Indoor and Outdoor Passing, Touch or Flag Ball 


BE SURE TO TRY THIS AMAZING NEW BALL 


ASK YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER FOR DEMONSTRATION 


You will be delighted with the natural feel, the For touch or flag ball games, Fun Football is per- 


ease and certainty of handling built into this new- 
est SAFE-T-PLAY product. Even grade school 
boys handle it deftly and pass with astonishing 
precision. Fun Football definitely passes better than 
the most expensive balls . . . yet costs far less! 
SAFE-T-PLAY design makes it safe for indoor 
fun and practice. 


FUN BALLS SCOOP BALL 


COSOM 


© 


SAFE-T-BAT 


fect . . . as it is for plays and teaching the art of 
passing. Only 9 ounces in weight . . . light enough 
for small boys . . . yet it’s an amazingly durable 
professional size ball that meets high school and 
college standards. It’s top quality because it’s a 
COSOM SAFE-T-PLAY product; so at $2.00 it’s 
really a bargain! 

PEE GEE BEE 


SAFE-T-MALLET BOWLITE 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 6012 WAYZATA BLVD. 
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Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 


AAHPER President Esslinger reviews 75 years of advancement 
in our fields. Quantitatively and qualitatively we have made 
impressive progress, but the pursuit of excellence in all our 
programs of professional preparation must continue. 


HE CELEBRATION of our 

75th anniversary provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity to look back to 
see how far we have come, to assess 
where we are today, and to look for- 
ward to where we would like to be 
on our 100th birthday. 

To indicate that the fields of 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation have advanced enor- 
mously since the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Physi- 
cal Education was founded in 1885 
is to state the obvious. These various 


areas were in their infancy in 1885., 


As a matter of fact, the recreation 
movement was just being born. It is 
generally conceded that organized 
public recreation grew out of the 
construction in Boston, that year, 
of several sand gardens made avail- 
able at the suggestion of Marie 
Zakrzewska, who had _ observed 
similar provisions in Berlin. 

As for physical and health edu- 
cation, the most optimistic assess- 
ment of their stage of development 
would be that they were just getting 
started in 1885. Most of the early 
developments in heaith education 
oceurred in colleges and universities. 
Amherst College provided health in- 
struction and health services as early 
as 1861. A survey in 1884 revealed 
that 61 percent of the leading col- 
leges taught hygiene. In response to 
agitation by the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union many states 
passed legislation requiring instruc- 
tion in the public schools on the 
effects of aleohol and tobacco. By 
1885 some public schools were pro- 
viding such instruction, from which 
eventually developed our present 
health education programs. 

Insofar as physical education was 
concerned a start had been made by 
1885, but it was not appreciable. As 
in health education, most of the de- 
velopment had occurred in colleges 
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and universities. An investigation 
of the status of physical education in 
272 leading cities in 1892 revealed 
that only 27 cities had established 
programs prior to 1887. In the cities 
which had programs in 1892 there 
existed but 31 gymnasiums, only 11 
of which were equipped. Where 
physical education was carried on 
little time was devoted to it. The 
curriculum was practically nothing 
but calisthenics and gymnastics. In 
a few colleges the program was 
based upon anthropometrical meas- 
urement of the students. Sports and 
games were not considered part of 
the physical education curriculum. 

Most of the early leaders were col- 
lege personnel, of whom a consider- 
able number were medically trained. 
Few full-time physical education 
positions existed. In 1885 there were 
no more than several hundred in- 
dividuals teaching physical educa- 
tion in the entire United States. 
Some of these had formerly been 
weight-lifters, professional athletes, 
or circus performers. The profes- 
sional preparation which was avail- 
able in the several institutions which 
provided it varied from one to two 
years. One of the leading institu- 
tions prepared teachers for Turn- 
verein, which probably employed 
more physical education teachers 
than the publie schools. 


HEN ONE compares the 

status of our related areas in 
1885 with that of today the progress 
which has been made is truly impres- 
sive. While 75 years represent a 
long period of time, the advancement 
in philosophy, curriculum, method- 
ology, administration, evaluation, 
teacher education, research, publica- 
tions, and public acceptance is noth- 
ing short of remarkable. 


Some quantitative data indicate 
the growth waich has occurred. In 
1885 the original membership of the 
AAAPE was 49 and the gross annual 
income was $34.00. In 1900 only 544 
members were enrolled and the gross 
income was $1006.78. Today, our 
membership approximates 25,000 
and our gross annual income is in 
excess of one-half million dollars. 

In 1885 we had neither recreation 
personnel nor programs. In 1955 
there were 8400 full-time and nearly 
70,000 part-time recreation leaders 
in the United States. In 1950, ac- 
cording to a survey’ made by the 
NEA, 93 percent of the elementary 
school students, 80 percent of the 
junior high school students, and 66 
percent of the senior high school 
students were enrolled in organized 
programs of health education. Or- 
ganized programs in physical educa- 
tion were provided for 93 percent of 
the elementary, 97 percent of the 
junior high school, and 89 percent of 
the senior high school students. 

Professional preparation is now 
provided in health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation in more 
than 600 colleges and universities 
whereas in 1885 only three or four 
such programs were available. Each 
year our colleges and universities 
graduate approximately 10,000 
majors in our three fields. The re- 
quirements have gradually increased 
from the one- to two-year program 
of 75 years ago to a four-year de- 
gree with major preparation in the 
field of specialization. Not infre- 
quently today, five years of profes- 
sional preparation are required for 
certification and employment. Thou- 
sands of professional workers in our 


1Personnel and Relationships in School 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, National Education Association Re- 
search Bulletin, Washington, D.C., NEA, 
October 1950. 
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areas have master’s degrees and 
hundreds, doctor’s degrees. 

In 1885 the literature in health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation was extremely limited. 
Today hundreds of volumes are 
available. Scores of excellent period- 
icals are published regularly. Re- 
search was virtually unknown 75 
years ago while today we have at our 
disposal a vast fund of knowledge 
which is the result of our scientific 
endeavors. 

Many other evidences of advance- 
ment could be indicated. Our philos- 
ophy has gradually developed and 
matured and today we are educators 
rather than trainers. Instead of em- 
ploying a borrowed program from 
Europe, we have developed a curric- 
ulum and methodology of our own 
—based upon the nature and needs 
of children growing up in a demo- 
eratie society. There is no aspect of 
health education, physical education, 
and recreation which has not been 
transformed since the AAAPE was 
organized. 


ESPITE THE notable progress 

which has been made in our 
areas since our national organization 
was started we have no reason to be 
complacent. No aspect of our profes- 
sion begins to approach the level of 
which it is capable. This is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the Book- 
walter survey? several years ago of 
the status of physical education in 
2648 high schools in 26 different 
states. The LaPorte Score Card was 
used to evaluate the curriculum fa- 
cilities, equipment, administrative 
policies, health services, remedial ac- 
tivities, and intramural and inter- 
school athletics. The median na- 
tional score was only 28 percent of 
possible. The scores by states ranged 
from a high of 41 percent of possible 
down to 17 percent. 

We have had many other surveys, 
some of which involve health edu- 
cation, outdoor education, athletics, 
and recreation. All of these data 
merely confirm what any physical 
educator, health educator, or recrea- 
tion leader who is conversant with 
what is going on in his field already 
knows. A big gap exists between 
what is being done and what is rec- 
ommended, This is true in every 
aspect of our areas. In terms of 
objectives sought and attained, of 


2 American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion, Professional Contributions No. 4, 
Washington, D.C., AAHPER, 1955. 
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activities, methods, evaluative pro- 
cedures and administrative policies 
employed, we are far from recom- 
mended practices. It is true that 
there is always a lag between what 
we know and what we do, but in our 
case it is far greater than we can 
afford. 

Since Sputnik our related areas 
have been attacked by certain indi- 
viduals. Our programs have been re- 
duced or eliminated in some schools 
and communities. In the competition 
for school time or for an equitable 
portion of the available funds we 
have not fared well in many in- 
stances despite the increasing im- 
portance of our programs. The 
reason for this situation is that we 
still have not won complete accept- 
ance. Fundamentally, a lot of people 
have not experienced our programs 
at their best! It is inconceivable 
that anyone who has experienced ex- 
cellent health education, physical 
education, and recreation could fail 
to be convinced of its value. 


S WE LOOK forward to the 
future the evidence is over- 
whelming that our programs will 
assume an importance never before 
approached. Within the past decade 
a considerable amount of research 
has conclusively demonstrated that 
the health, vitality, and personal 
effectiveness of our people are de- 
pendent upon physical activity. 
The vast accumulation of new 
knowledge relating to health which 
research is producing, the health 
problems of our shrinking world, 
and the considerable evidence of 
our people’s lack of health infor- 
mation and desirable attitudes have 
accentuated the need for health 
education. The enormous increase 
in leisure, the population explosion, 
less open space and speeded-up 
work conditions all spell a future 
for recreation compared to which 
our efforts today just scratch the 
surface. 
The years ahead hold challenging 
possibilities indeed. Shall we be 
equal to the opportunities? As 


health education, physical education, 
and recreation face the next quarter 
century, the greatest obstacle to rais- 
ing the quality of our programs and 
gaining universal acceptance is 
teacher education. We can never 
hope to have uniformly good pro- 
grams and to make our full con- 
tribution to our people unless our 
professional preparation can be 
substantially improved. The legal 
and medical professions have dis- 
covered this. The medical profession 
struggled for over 60 years with 
many of the problems which now 
confront us. It was not until 1905 
when the medical profession accred- 
ited all institutions preparing medi- 
cal personnel that it solved these 
problems and dramatically improved 
its status. 


ROFESSIONAL preparation is 
at the very heart of a profes- 
sion. It molds the leadership, and 
everything which happens in a pro- 
fession stems from its leadership. In 
a very real sense everything good, 
bad, or indifferent within our areas 
can be traced back ultimately to our 
teacher education institutions. If we 
want optimum conditions in which 
to work, if we want public and ad- 
ministrative support and recognition, 
if we want strong local, state, and 
national professional organizations, 
we must eliminate poor and mediocre 
professional education. 

We know what good professional 
preparation is in our fields and we 
are developing standards for it. Our 
problem is to gain adherence to these 
standards in all of the institutions 
which offer programs. To date we 
have used the approach of encourag- 
ing acceptance of the standards. If 
we cannot gain compliance by this 
method, some form of accreditation 
or certification must be required. 

In the wake of Sputnik, American 
education has undergone an evalua- 
tion never previously experienced. 
Out of this soul-searching has come 
an emphasis upon excellence which is 
permeating every aspect of our 
schools. Hostility is increasing to- 
ward poor and mediocre instruction 
at all levels and in all subject matter 
areas. 

The place where excellence is most 
needed today in health education, 
physical education, and recreation is 
in professional preparation. With 
the ideal of excellence pervading 
American education we face no al- 
ternative but to do better. > 
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URRENT AND PAST pres- 

sures on education have ac- 
centuated the need for improved 
teacher education programs. This 
report describes a regional project 
that has shown much promise as a 
means of improving teacher educa- 
tion programs in physical education. 
The project stemmed from the in- 
tense interest of the physical educa- 
tors in four of the large public uni- 
versities and colleges in Oregon and 
Washington to improve the teacher 
education programs in the North- 
west. 

In 1951 it became apparent to 
these professional people that there 
was a need for a careful study of the 
component parts making up a good 
professional education for physical 
education teachers. A preliminary 
discussion was held that year at the 
convention of the Northwest District 
of the AAHPER, and a second meet- 
ing was held at the 1952 convention 
of the same association. 

Several factors became apparent 
in these preliminary discussions 


pointing out the need for a study of 
teacher education programs: 

(a) The practice of poorly prepared 
teachers entering the profession in various 
capacities in the public school tends to pro- 
duce poor programs and accompanying loss 
of respect for the profession. (b) Inequita- 
ble salary competition by poorly prepared 
people creates a problem of employment 
for qualified, well-prepared professional 
people. (c) Periodically a re-evaluation of 
an institution’s teacher education program 
is desirable. (d) Standards and instru- 
ments with sufficient specificity to make 
such an evaluation appeared to be inade- 
quate. (e) A set of standards for teacher 
education programs in physical education 
was needed to interpret to administrators 
what should be included. 


The result of these discussions was 
the formation of a voluntary profes- 
sional organization, the Northwest 
Council on Teacher Education 
Standards for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation. The first 
meeting was held at Portland, Ore- 
gon, in October 1953. The charter 
institutions at this meeting were 
Oregon State College, State College 
of Washington, University of Ore- 
gon, and University of Washington. 


Here is a regional approach to the task of improving profes- 
sional preparation. The Northwest ‘District of AAHPER has 
formed a council on teacher education standards by which 
member institutions are lifting themselves to higher levels of 
excellence. The project calls for self-study and voluntary 
evaluation, using specific standards in five major areas. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The council membership was com- 
posed of two official voting delegates 
from the physical education depart- 
ments of each of the represented in- 
stitutions. One delegate represents 
the women’s department, the other, 
the men’s department. The adminis- 
trative officers were ex-officio, non- 
voting members. 

The purposes of the council as es- 
tablished at this first meeting were: 

1. To make more effective the admini- 
stration of professional study programs in 
health education, physical education, and 
recreation; to stimulate scholarship and 
research in these fields of study; to develop 
professional ideals in these areas of serv- 
ice; and to improve the quality of person- 
nel entering these professions. 

2. To establish minimum standards for 
the preparation of teachers of health and 
physical education and to make these 
standards known to administrators in the 
Northwest. 

3. To co-operate with other agencies 
which directly or indirectly are interested 
in and concerned with these objectives. 


Inherent in these purposes is found 
the reason for the title of this article. 
Through the process of self-study 
and voluntary evaluation, these in- 
stitutions embarked on a self-im- 
provement program, literally lifting 
themselves to higher levels of excel- 
lence in their teacher education pro- 
grams. 

Subsequent meetings over a period 
of four years were held. A compre- 
hensive set of standards with consid- 
erable specificity and sliding-scale 
ratings was developed. In the proe- 
ess of developing these standards the 
member institutions periodically ap- 
plied these scales to their own insti- 
tutions. The purpose of this self- 
evaluation was two-fold—to use the 
instrument developed to determine 
its practicability and usefulness as 
an evaluating instrument and to 
make a preliminary screening evalu- 
ation of the degree to which each of 
the institutions met the established 
standards. 

As a result of this process, a set of 
standards evolved that the council 
feels will be a major contribution to 
the professional preparation of phys- 
ical education teachers. This set of 
standards differs from many of the 
efforts previously done in the field in 
that it spells out with greater speci- 
ficity the essentials involved in the 
teacher education program. The 
standards developed are organized 
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into five major areas: General Insti- 
tution; Physical Education Curric- 
ulum; Student Personnel Program ; 
Facilities, Equipment, and Library; 
and Staff. (Detailed information 
about the standards may be obtained 
by writing to Northwest Council on 
Teacher Education, c/o Dr. Sprague, 
University of Oregon.) 


General Institution Standards 
This area includes those basic ele- 
ments that a college or university 
should meet before being considered 
a qualified teacher education institu- 
tion. It should be an accredited mem- 
ber of a recognized association of 
higher education institutions and 
must have a program of studies lead- 
ing to a degree with a major in 
physical education. Also covered are 
the ability of the institution to pro- 
vide adequate preparation in the aca- 
demic areas essential as prerequisites 
and supporting courses in the field 
of physical education and the avail- 
ability of resources to care for the 
individual health and recreational 
needs of the student personnel. 


Physical Education Undergraduate 
Curriculum Standards 

These provide an opportunity for 
an institution to evaluate its under- 
graduate curriculum in terms of rec- 
ommended standards. There are 32 
standards, with three main divisions 
— general education, professional 
physical education, and professional 
education. 

The general education division re- 
quirements are further divided into 
general foundation courses and foun- 
dation sciences. The first group of 
general foundation courses listed in- 
eludes English, psychology, speech, 
and literature. The second group 
includes art, economics or business 
administration, history, mathemat- 
ies, music, philosophy, and political 
science. The foundation sciences out- 
lined as basic to the physical educa- 
tion major include courses in biology 
or zoology, chemistry, physics or 
physical science, and bacteriology. 
Human anatomy and human physi- 
ology requirements directly related 
to the professional physical educa- 
tion program are also specified. The 
applied sciences listed as essential 
are kinesiology and physiology of 
exercise. 
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The professional physical educa- 
tion division shows a required 57 
quarter hours. The standards here 
indicate minimum hours for each of 
the following areas: history and 
principles, curriculum, methods of 
instruction and professional activity 
courses, organization and adminis- 
tration, evaluation, recreation, adap- 
tive physical education, and health 
education. 

The minimum requirement in pro- 
fessional education is 30 quarter 
credits. This includes instruction in 
fundamentals of education, psychol- 
ogy of learning, child growth and 
development, student teaching, 
methods in education, and school law. 


Student Personnel 
Program Standards 


The third area is comprised of 
rather comprehensive and detailed 
standards concerning the operation, 
organization, and administration of 
a student personnel program. Re- 
cruitment of qualified teachers is 
currently one of the great problems 
of education as a whole, and physical 
education is no exception in this re- 
spect. This prompted the council to 
provide check list rating scales for 
the evaluation of the recruitment 
procedures. 


One of the major purposes of this 
particular project was to improve 
the quality of teachers entering the 
field, and consequently the council 
developed exacting standards for 
selective admission and continued 
selection. Consistent with modern 
education practices, the instrument 
in this area provides minimum stand- 
ards for the guidance and counseling 
program, for students’ personal and 
academic careers. 

Placement and follow-up proce- 
dures are functions that are impor- 
tant to the student and institution 
alike. In order to meet the obligation 
to the student after his graduation, 
institutions should provide a well- 
organized placement procedure, and 
standards for the minimum essen- 
tials of this procedure are included. 
The follow-up program is an impor- 
tant one to the institution in order 
to determine the effectiveness of the 
professional education program and 
to provide inservice guidance and 
help to its graduates. 


Facilities, Equipment, and 
Library Standards 

It has long been recognized that 
the physical environment, the equip- 
ment and teaching materials, and 
library resources of an institution 
ean affect materially the effective- 
ness of an educational program. The 
council studied very carefully the 
facilities, equipment, and library 
materials that were essential to a 
good teacher education program in 
the field of physical education. Out 
of this study grew a set of standards 
with considerable detail as to what 
should be provided in this area. 

The standards on facilities include 
rating scales on indoor and outdoor 
teaching stations, swimming pools, 
and service facilities. Emphasis is 
on the adequacy in terms of quality 
as well as in numbers and size. 
Equipment and material standards 
are based on the requirements of the 
courses listed as essential in the eur- 
riculum area of the standards. The 
emphasis in these rating scales also 
is on the quantity and quality of 
equipment in terms of these needs. 

Rated under library standards are 
books, periodicals, pamphlets and 
proceedings, audio-visual materials, 
and library procedures. The council 
developed a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy to be used in connection with 
the evaluation of this section. The 
library standards are primarily con- 
cerned with the number, scope, cali- 
ber, and availability of materials. 


Staff Standards 


The council considered staff as 
one of the most critical elements in 
the educational process and devel- 
oped minimum standards which in- 
clude four main areas: number of 
staff, qualifications of staff, teacher 
load, and professional status. 


Implementation of the Standards 


Two revisions of the standards 
have been completed and at the pres- 
ent time the third revision is near 
completion. Since the second revi- 
sion and publication of the stand- 
ards the council has used the instru- 
ment to evaluate each of the member 
institutions. This process involved 
completion of a self-evaluation by 
the staff of each institution and a 
three-day visitation of the council 
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as an evaluating team, to appraise 
thoroughly the teacher education 
program in physical eduaction. The 
self-evaluation ratings prepared by 
the school were used as a guide for 
the evaluation. After each evalua- 
tion final ratings were prepared and 
a written report was submitted to 
the administrative officer of the pro- 
gram evaluated. 

In addition to their use in these 
evaluations, the standards have been 
distributed to many professional or- 
ganizations, universities and _ col- 
leges, administrators, and profes- 
sional individuals. The standards 
and activities of the council have 
been presented at a number of pro- 
fessional meetings. 


Benefits Received by 
Participating Institutions 

The process of developing stand- 
ards and an investment to evaluate 
insttutions in terms of these stand- 
ards results in a number of bene- 
fits. Through the process of self- 
evaluation each school tends to 
study the adequacy of what its pro- 
gram provides in terms of what its 
graduates will teach. It further 
causes the institution to take a good 
look at the objectives of its program. 

The development of the instru- 
ment itself provided an excellent 
medium for the exchange of ideas 
and practices by the members of the 
council. The various council mem- 
bers spent many hours on independ- 
ent work and many more hours 
around the conference table. In these 
discussions each institution garnered 
many new ideas and reaffirmed some 
traditional practices. 

The actual evaluation of the mem- 
ber institutioas has been a tremen- 
dous motivating factor in the im- 
provement of their programs. As an 
institution prepares for the visit of 
an evaluating team it becomes vitally 
aware of the status of its program in 
respect to curriculum, student per- 
sonnel, facilities, equipment, and 
staff. Course outlines are studied 
and rewritten. Personnel records are 
screened and brought up to date, 
facilities are cleaned and polished, 
and inadequacies are noted; equip- 
ment is inventoried and staff is 
scrutinized as to quality and load. 
A further result of this whole evalu- 
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Our future depends upon ar 
professional-minded teachers who will 
provide superior programs of health 
and physical education in the schools. 


ation is a better informed faculty. 
Departmental and institutional ad- 
ministrative heads become more 
aware of program, status, and needs. 

Departments of physical education 
are indeed unanimous in their feel- 
ing that the process involved is most 
worthwhile. Staffs feel that such 
self-evaluation is especially good as 
a soul-searching, challenging, and 
helpful means of recognizing possible 
departmental needs. If schools 
launch themselves wholeheartedly 
into this kind of critical inquiry, 
then the Northwest Council’s pur- 
pose of upgrading programs will in 
great part have been achieved. 

Getting ready for an evaluation 
and bringing the men’s and women’s 
departments into a joint enterprise 
which involves marching shoulder 
to shoulder, as it were, are valuable 
in themselves. In addition, the in- 
dividual faculty member is stimu- 
lated to grow. The procedure of self- 
appraisal is a strong motivation for 
upgrading individual efforts. The 
objective of reappraising the course 
content of each course for the evalu- 
tion is a powerful motivator for im- 
provement. The members of the 
visiting evaluation team get a close 
look at a functioning program (in 
addition to a lot of hard work) and 
have a chance to pick up ideas. 


Values of the Regional Approach 


The regional approach to upgrad- 
ing teacher education programs has 
advantages over the national ap- 
proach in certain respects. It pro- 
vides a better opportunity for com- 
mon area and interest groups to 
meet in smaller groups. Greater par- 
ticipation by individual staff mem- 
bers produces better results than 
would be possible on national pro- 
grams of a similar character. 

When institutions which will use 
the standards participate in their 
development, the instrument is better 
understood and more readily ad- 
ministered. Such a regional organi- 
zation makes it possible to re-evalu- 
ate member institutions at much 
more frequent intervals. 


Functioning on the regional level 
makes it possible to meet local needs 
more adequately and _ specifically. 
One of the major criticisms encoun- 
tered concerning previous evaluation 
programs has been the lack of spec- 
ificity in many of the standards. 
Perhaps this has been necessary be- 
cause these standards covered wide 
variations in institutions not only in 
size but in character, function, and 
location. The regional self-improve- 
ment approach to upgrading teacher 
education in physical education has 
made it possible to equalize some of 
these variables and to arrive at more 
specific components of what is in- 
volved in a good program of teacher 
education. 

The national approach on the 
other hand has a much wider and 
richer wealth of experience and 
knowledge from which standards 
groups may draw. With these fac- 
tors in mind, it can well be assumed 
that the results of such national 
standards and evaluation programs 
will receive greater prestige and 
recognition. 

It is the contention here that one 
need not make a decision as to 
whether the national or regional ap- 
proach is the better. They both have 
value and an important place in the 
improvement of teacher education 
programs in physical education. 


Accrediting Programs vs. Self- 
Improvement Programs 


There is a place in our professional 
operations for both the accrediting 
programs and the self-improvement 
approaches to improved programs. 
There is little or no professional 


(Continued on page 77) 
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JAMES G. MASON 
Ohio University, Athens 
HEN GIVEN the opportu- 
W nity, our physical education 
majors will express thoughts and 
ideas which can aid us in our task of 
preparing these young people to take 
their places in our profession. When 
our majors speak we should listen. 

At the University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida, one of the required 
courses for physical education ma- 
jors is Principles of Physical Eduea- 
tion, a junior level course. Among 
the course requirements is a 1000- 
word paper entitled ‘‘ What Physical 
Education Means to Me,’’ in which 
the students are asked to: (a) 
analyze the factors which motivated 
them to major in physical educa- 
tion, (b) state their concept of phy- 
sical education prior to coming to 
college and how their thinking has 
changed about physical education 
after three years of college, and (¢) 
tell what physical education means 
to them as juniors in college. 

The material in this article was 
compiled from the Principles of 
Physical Edueation class which met 
during the spring semester, 1959. 


Dr. Mason, professor of health 
and physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida, when he prepared this 
article, is now at Ohio University 
where his principal duties are with 
graduate students. 


Two factors predominated as the 
motivation for these students to ma- 
jor in physical education : 


1. The influence of their second- 
ary school physical education teach- 
ers (16 students) 

2. Love of physical activity (13). 

Other reasons given for majoring 
in physical education were diverse 
and ineluded parental influence 
(3), participation in sports in the 
military service (2), Boys Club Di- 
rector (2), working as a playground 
instruetor (2), Young Men’s He- 
brew Association (1), my nine year 
old daughter (1), means to an end 
(1—a modern dance major), poor 
physical edueation instruction in 
high school so a challenge to do a 
better job (3), never had physical 
education in high school, a challenge 
(1), and my wife (1). 

Of significance is the fact that 
over one-third of the class majored 
in physical education because of the 
influence exerted by their secondary 
school physical education instruc- 
tors. This points out the fact that 
we in the physical education profes- 
sion can be our own best recruiters. 

Instructors were admired because 
of their fine programs and excellent 
teaching and because of the rapport 
established between the instructor 
and student. Following are state- 
ments by class members regarding 
their high school physical education 
instructors : 


These students have chosen physical education 
as their career. What motivated them to select 
a major in this field? How does their concept 

of physical education change during their 
college years? What does physical education 
mean to them? Here are the answers as 


The Majors 


My earliest remembrance of any organ- 
ized physical education was in junior 
high school. My physical education 
teacher was wonderful, and there was 
nothing I would not do for her. It was 
a small school with very little equip- 
ment but nonetheless she always did a 
great job. She was the first adult I 
had come in contact with that I really 
respected. 


It was in high school that my physical 
education teacher thought that I had 
the potential needed for the teaching of 
physical education. This man seemed 
to me to have the attributes I thought 
essential to a fine physical education 
teacher. He was a fine leader, possessed 
character, honesty, integrity, intelli- 
gence, enthusiasm, and knowledge of his 
subject. 


My high school physical education 
teacher had a lot to do with my enter- 
ing this field. He always stressed the 
importance of being physically fit. 


In junior high I had my first physical 
education teacher, an exceptionally good 
one. It was here that I decided to be- 
come a physical education teacher. 


When I reached high school age my 


physical education teacher was my ideal. 
Her friendliness and fine example of 
wholesomeness, athletic ability, and 
femininity had a tremendous influence 
on my attitudes then and later. 


Students who were motivated by a 


love of physical activity made com- 
ments as follows: 


From early childhood I have found 
great satisfaction and enjoyment from 
participation in all forms of athletics. 
My great liking for sports and games, 
dance, and movement has led me to 
choose physical education as my major. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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AVE WE scored enough in the 

recruitment field to justify a 
scoreboard? What can we do to im- 
prove our score? 

If we could learn more about the 
attitude of professional workers to- 
ward recruiting, we might be able to 
plan our strategy more effectively. 
We might also be more understand- 
ing of those individuals and groups 
who are not doing what we think 
they should be doing. 

It should not be necessary to con- 
vinee professionals that they should 
recruit for their own profession, but 
the sad fact is that we have to do 
just that. One reason why more 
people do not act is that they feel 
inadequate and unprepared. If this 
is so, then perhaps one of the mis- 
sions of this conference on profes- 
sional preparation of recreation per- 
sonnel should be to develop a case 
for recruiting. 

If we are to convince people that 
there is a need for recruiting, we 
must have the facts and present the 
evidence honestly, clearly, and effec- 
tively. Factors which influence the 
problems of recruitment are the 
changing’ conditions in our society, 
population trends, growth of the 
recreation profession, and demands 
for recreation leadership. Only the 
last two will be discussed here. 


Growth. First, I would remind you 
that there has been a very significant 
growth in this young movement— 
spiritually, physically, and profes- 
sionally. In a single generation we 
have come from no concept of recrea- 
tion leadership to a rapidly matur- 
ing profession. 

In the local publie recreation serv- 
ice alone expenditures increased 40 
pereent during the last five-year 


Dr. Sutherland is director of the 
NRA Recreation Personnel Service, 
8 West Eighth St., New York City. 
This article presents excerpts from 
his address to the National Confer- 
ence on Professional Preparation of 
Recreation Personnel, held Novem- 
ber 23-26, 1958, in Washington, D.C. 
The complete proceedings of this 
conference are available from 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., at $1.00. 
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From the National Conference 
on Professional Preparation of 
Recreation Personnel comes this 
thoughtful resume of the need 
for recruiting in recreation 


WILLIAM C. SUTHERLAND 


National Recreation Association 


New York City 


period for which figures are avail- 
able, 1950-1955. Employed leaders 
increased 35 percent in the same 
period, and full-time year-round pro- 
fessional leadership increased 24 
percent. Our present personnel re- 
sources in city tax-supported pro- 
grams exceed 80,000 employed 
leaders of which 10,000 or more are 
on a full-time year-round basis. 
These are supported by more than 
180,000 volunteers who are promot- 
ing, interpreting, and aiding the 
recreation cause in one way or 
another. To these may be added 
another 20,000 or more full-time pro- 
fessional leaders in private and/or 
voluntary agencies with many more 
thousands of part-time paid and 
volunteer workers. 

And this isn’t all. Positions are 
being identified more frequently in 
county, state, and federal agencies. 
The new concept of recreation 
leadership and management in the 
U. S. Air Foree and the increased 
demand for qualified workers in this 
branch of service are indicative of 
the broadening base of the profes- 
sion. Specialized areas are expand- 
ing and maturing in varying degrees 
ineluding the recreation programs in 
community, industrial, park, church, 
camp, institutional, and youth serv- 
ing agencies. 


Demand. This may be the central 
factor in building our case. Posi- 
tions are still remaining open for 
long periods of time and others have 
not been filled due to lack of quali- 
fied candidates. If the annual num- 
ber of jobs to be filled continues to 
run about 3000 a year due to turn- 
over and newly created jobs, there 
will be need for 30,000 additional 
leaders by 1969 in publie and pri- 
vate agencies. 

At the present rate of production 
the schools will turn out about 5000 
professional recreation students in 
the next decade. Assuming that all 
5000 entered the recreation profes- 
sion there would still be a shortage 
of at least 25,000. In other words 
five-sixths of the positions would go 
unfilled or would be filled by eandi- 
dates without full professional prep- 
aration. 

This is not the end of the story, 
however, and it gets sadder as we 
continue. In the first place we do 
not get all of our recreation grad- 
uates into the field. Other fields that 
are more lucrative, the military, and 
the marriage vows all take their toll, 
and it does not matter much which, 
for the fact remains that the profes- 
sion is not getting the recruits it 
needs or even a fair share of its own 
prospects. Some informal studies in- 
dicate that we may have to train 
five or six for every one we get and 
hold in the field. Nationally the 
recreation curriculums are operating 
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about 50 percent under present 
capacity. This is a sad situation. 


Current Activities 

A start has been made to develop 
an effective recruiting program, but 
the effort still lacks momentum. The 
NRA’s National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Recruitment, Training, and 
Placement has some accomplish- 
ments over the past seven years. It 
has prepared and distributed ma- 
terial widely. It has encouraged the 
formation of local, state, and dis- 
trict reeruiting committees. Its 
members are helping to organize and 
conduct recruiting sessions at state 
meetings, district conferences, and 
national congresses. Committee mem- 
bers are active in and are encourag- 


ing others to participate in career 
conferences and other recruiting 
activities. The committee is co-oper- 
ating with other groups, including 
the schools and state reereation soci- 
eties. It is working through the 
NRA’s_ District Advisory Com- 
mittees in the eight geographical 
field districts from coast to coast. 


Other special efforts have been 
made, and there are many important 
projects too numerous to list here. 
The point to be made, however, is 
that the total program lacks ¢o- 
ordination, momentum, and sus- 
tained effort. 


Factors Affecting Recruiting 


There are many factors affecting 
our present recruiting efforts. The 
following are some of the more 
serious ones as they oceur to me. 


Salaries are too low 
_ Jobs are not adequately defined in writ- 
ing 

Standards are lacking in some agencies 

Working conditions are poor in many 
places 

Personnel policies and practices are fre- 
quently obsolete 

Present leadership is uninspired in too 
many places 

There is ineffective utilization of pres- 
ent leaders 

There is apathy among professional 
recreation workers to assume recruiting 
responsibility 


2% 


Adequate counseling of high school stu- 
dents is lacking 

There are not enough student aids, 
scholarships, fellowships, or assistantships 

Effective inservice training and staff de- 
velopment activities are lacking. 


Here are a few principles which 
may be helpful in our attempt to 
develop a strategy for an effective 
recruiting program. You may add 
others. 


The program should be systematic and 
continuous 

The accent should be on quality 

Recruiting should be on a broad basis to 
include the total field 

It should be a team work enterprise 

The program should be oriented on local 
agencies. 


An Action Program 


Committee meetings and confer- 
ences like this are a waste of time 
unless they result in definite action. 
Responsibilities and opportunities 
that might be incorporated into an 
action program are identified here. 

Three major groups will have to 
earry most of the responsibility. 

First, the training schools that 
have assumed the responsibility for 
the professional preparation of ree- 
reation personnel can help solve the 
reeruiting problem by: 


enhancing the status of their programs 
and faculty both on the campus and in the 
field among professional groups 

distributing more printed materials in- 
terpreting recreation as a career 

publicizing more effectively their respee- 
tive recreation curriculums 

authorizing recreation faculty to attend 
local, state, district, and national recrea- 
tion meetings 

assigning recreation faculty to partici- 
pate in career conferences on and off the 
campus 

keeping in touch with recreation alumni 
to encourage their support as recruiting 
representatives and for their evaluation of 
the training programs 

consulting with operating agency people 
for help on curriculum development and 
for the establishment of co-operative work- 
ing relationships and mutual confidence 

making more student aid available to 
recreation students 

providing recreation opportunities for 
the entire student body 

planning general education courses to 
acquaint all students with the problems 
and opportunities of leisure. 


Second, the managing authorities 
of the operating agencies can help 
by: 

assisting colleges and universities with 
their training programs 


providing good opportunities for student 
field experience 


being alert, spotting, and encouraging 
promising young boys and girls on the 
playgrounds and in the recreation centers 
to enroll in good recreation curriculums 

conducting recreation courses for high 
school students 

making their recreation positions more 
attractive 

analyzing and defining their jobs and 
thereby enhancing the dignity and mean- 
ing of positions 

setting up internships 

filling positions with qualified people 

establishing classification systems with 
clear lines of promotion 

releasing staff workers for assignments 
elsewhere when they are ready for more 
responsibility 

paying fair and reasonable salaries 

establishing good personnel policies and 
making the profession more desirable 

promoting good personnel standards and 
not letting the norms fall too far below 
them 

improving inservice training programs 
and maintaining a climate for personal 
growth and professional development 

providing for educational leaves 

encouraging promising staff members to 
complete their academic and professional 
education 

holding open house in the departments 

putting position requirements in writing 

establishing adequate minimum qualifi- 
cations 

giving attention to those things that 
motivate people. 


Third, the professional recreation 
societies and their members, individ- 
ually and collectively, can go a long 
way toward solving the recruiting 
problem by: 


adding dignity to the profession by 
their personal and professional conduct on 
and off the job 

setting good examples as leaders in one 
of the most significant fields of service.in 
the modern world 

making themselves available for service 
on recruiting committees 

attending and participating in career 
conferences 

writing articles for publication and in 
other ways publicizing the profession 

counseling young people under their 
supervision and acquainting them with the 
recreation field 

keeping up to date regarding profes- 
sional education and encouraging prospec- 
tive students to attend schools with recog- 
nized curriculums 

working for better standards 

promoting more student aids and field 
work experience 

keeping informed and informing others 
about new areas of developments and spe- 
cializations creating new job opportunities 

making annual reports or interesting ex- 
tracts from them, available to high school 
principals, guidance people, college profes- 
sors, PTA’s, and civie groups 

continuing personal contact with teach- 
ers, professors, guidance people, and others | 

displaying vocational material in their 
offices and places of work 

encouraging part-time and seasonal 
workers to prepare for full-time, year- 
round professional service. yk 
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OW MUCH and what kind of 

preparation should the ath- 
letic coach have? The answer to this 
question has not been forthcoming. 
Yet the impact that a coach has on 
the lives of millions of young people 
means that the answer must be 
found. It is imperative that coaches, 
school administrators, physical edu- 
cation people, teacher training per- 
sonnel, state certifying agencies, and 
‘ others closely associated with this 
problem come to grips with the issue 
and determine the best course of 
action to be followed. 

Sports play a major role in the 
American way of life. They have a 
tremendous physical and social im- 
pact on children and youth. Young 
boys grow up in the shadows of 
such heroes as Mickey Mantle, Bob 
Cousy, and Pete Dawkins. 


Dr. Bucher is professor of edu- 
cation at NYU. Author of Admin- 
istration of School Health and 
Physical Education Programs and 
Foundations of Physical Education, 
he was recently chairman of the 
College Physical Education Associa- 
tion Committee which prepared the 
statement Fit for College (available 
from AAHPER). 
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The coach holds a unique position 
in respect to his influence on the 
lives of youth. What he says, how 
he lives, and the way he coaches 
play a more important part in mold- 
ing character and physical fitness 
of American youngsters than the 
actions of most other teachers in the 
schools. In some eases, his influence 
is even greater than that of a father 
or mother. When you see a boy walk 
into the locker room and hear him 
yell, ‘‘ Hiya Coach,’’ or see the tears 
and hands clapping when the coach 
speaks at the banquet, you get a 
small sampling of what the boys 
think of their sports leader. At this 
time in a youngster’s life his coach 
is the hero, the one to believe in and 
look to for guidance. 

Such a heavy responsibility as 
coaching must therefore be entrusted 
only to individuals who are well 
prepared. These persons need to be 
well equipped to impart to young- 
sters the finest points of the game, 
set an example that ean be copied, 
and coach in a way that best serves 
the interest of youth. To do other- 
wise is to break faith with our 
younger generation. 


Current Practices 


Although coaching is generally 
recognized as being most important 
to young people, there does not seem 
to be any consistent pattern for 
preparing persons for such a posi- 
tion. In fact, in some communities 
All-American mention, a file of 
newspaper clippings, a long winning 
streak, and a shelf full of trophies 


seem to be the important criteria for 
selection. 

Everett L. Hebel of the State De- 
partment of Education in New Jer- 
sey conducted a survey a few years 
ago for the purpose of finding out 
what the various states did in the 
field of certification of athletic 
coaches. Executive directors of state 
athletic associations were sent ques- 
tionnaires requesting information on 
this important subject. The find- 
ings, covering 43 states, showed a 
variety of training patterns: 37 
states required coaches to be certified 
as teachers, 8 states had regulations 
beyond the certification for teaching 
such as work in physical education 
and health, and 5 states had no stip- 
ulation whatsoever as to the prepa- 
ration needed to be a coach. The 
author knows of one eastern state 
where until a few years ago a per- 
son could hold a job outside the 
school as his main oceupation and 
coach the high school athletic team 
as a sort of avocation. 

Other practices for hiring coaches 
are well known to members of our 
profession. Some schools have phys- 
ical education majors doing all the 
coaching whereas others feel it is 
not necessary. 

W. A. Healey, in the July 1955 
Progressive Education, reveals the 
results of a questionnaire survey 
answered by 119 colleges, showing 
that the percentage of majors in 
physical education who are coaching 
athletics in higher education is sur- 
prisingly low. 

The same condition exists in many 
states at the high school level. In 


What the coach says and does has tremendous influence on his teams. Under- 
standing of youth and skill in teaching are as important to him as knowledge of 
the game. The heavy responsibility of coaching should be entrusted to persons 


who are well prepared, but too many coaches are q 


ualified only by experience. 


many regions of the country there 
are more academic teachers handling 
the coaching reins than physical 
education majors. Some administra- 
tors encourage this practice. A com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, 
although recognizing the obvious 
advantages of the physical educa- 
tion teacher as the coach, recognize 
disadvantages also. This committee 
of educators pointed out that the 
instructional and intramural pro- 
grams would be conducted on a 
much higher level if physical educa- 
tion teachers were relieved of coach- 
ing duties. It is common practice in 
private schools to have all students 
participating in the sports program 
and to require all faculty members 
to share the coaching responsibilities 
without too much thought to their 
special training in this area. 


What Makes a Good Coach? 


Since coaching is a form of edu- 
cational endeavor there must be 
basie qualities that are needed to do 
an effective job. From _ personal 
observation and a review of the 
literature, I have found agreement 
on four essential qualities: (a) ex- 
pert knowledge of the game, (b) 
understanding of the participant— 
physically, mentally, socially, and 
emotionally, (¢) skill in the art of 
teaching (knowing how to get across 
the fundamentals and skills of the 
game), and (d) desirable personali- 
ty and character traits. 


Expert Knowledge of the Game 

A coach should be an expert in the game 
he supervises. This means he has knowl- 
edge of techniques, strategy, rules, of- 
fenses, defenses, skills, and other informa- 
tion basic to the sport. 


Understanding the Participant 

The coach needs to understand how a 
youth functions at his particular level of 
development. This implies an appreciation 
of such facts as: skeletal growth, muscular 
development, organic development, physi- 
eal and emotional limitations, and social 
needs. It also means a personal concern 
for the total physical, mental, and moral 
welfare of youth. 


Skill in the Art of Teaching 

The coach should be a master at teach- 
ing players not only the basic fundamen- 
tals of the game but also such factors as 
the importance of thinking clearly, mak- 
ing right decisions, understanding health- 
ful and balanced living, and being a good 
sport. He knows the laws of learning, how 
to present material most effectively to the 
age group with which he is working, and 


how to apply sound psychological prin- 
ciples to his field of work. 


Desirable Personality and Character 

The coach should possess such traits as 
patience, understanding, kindness, courage, 
cheerfulness, affection, sense of humor, 
energy, and enthusiasm. He should be able 
to withstand pressure from forces not in- 
terested in educational athletics. His 
character should be beyond reproach and 
his example one which mothers and fa- 
thers would like to have their sons emulate. 


A great many students who show 
exceptional skill in some interscho- 
lastie sport such as basketball, base- 
ball, or football possess a desire to 
be a coach. They feel they have 
proved themselves as athletes in 
high school and therefore they will 
be suecessful in coaching. This, 
however, is not necessarily true. It 
may seem paradoxical to the layman, 
but there is insufficient evidence to 
show that exceptional skill in any 
activity necessarily guarantees a 
good teacher of that activity. Many 
other factors, such as personality, 
interest in youth, understanding the 
psychology of learning, intelligence, 
integrity, leadership qualities, and 
character, carry as much or more 
weight in coaching success. 


Training and Experience 


If the above are the desirable 
qualities needed by the coach, the 
next step is to determine how such 
qualities can best be obtained. Train- 
ing and experience are probably the 
two most important considerations 
in this regard. 

Our present day is a day of in- 
ereased specialization. If a boy goes 
into the field of engineering, many 
years of training in mathematics, 
science, and other disciplines funda- 
mental to this profession must be 
studied. Advertising, journalism, 
medicine, and countless other fields 
of work also require their special 
preparation. 

If one desires to develop expert 
qualifications as a coach he also 
needs to receive the best training 
possible in the rudiments of the 
sport he is going to teach. In addi- 
tion, thorough preparation is needed 
to see through Johnny and to un- 
derstand his total make-up, to under- 
stand the psychology of teaching, 
and to appreciate one’s self and 
one’s relation to others. All are part 
of the education of a coach. He will 


be as strong as he is prepared in 
each of these important areas. Being 
weak in one will act as a deterrent 
factor to his optimum operating 
efficiency. 

Although parts of a coach’s train- 
ing could be gained through self- 
study or majoring in some liberal 
arts area, it seems that physical 
education offers the most desirable 
and complete type of preparation 
for coaches. 

A person who has been associated 
with an activity to a great extent 
should understand it better in all its 
aspects. That is why we usually 
want more experience in positions of 
increased responsibility. This is also 
true of coaching. 

But is experience alone all that is 
needed? Much knowledge about the 
game, young people, and teaching 
ean be gained through the trial and 
error method which experience pro- 
vides, but many costly mistakes may 
occur along the way. We would not 
want a surgeon’s preparation limited 
to experience through trial and 
error. By the same token it does 
not seem we should recommend such 
a procedure for a coach who leaves 
his imprint for good or bad upon 
youngsters. 


A Course of Action 


There should be more careful 
screening and preparation of candi- 
dates for coaching positions. In this 
way we can be sure that the best 
interests of the young will be served. 
Also, it will help the coach to do his 
most effective job. 

The job we have to do as a pro- 
fession, it seems, is to delineate the 
specific knowledges, skills, and ecom- 
petencies that a coach should have. 
The assistance of coaches on the job, 
physical education personnel, school 
administrators, and others is needed 
to accomplish this task. These stand- 
ards should then be translated into 
guides for certifying officers and 
school administrators in the hiring 
of coaches. Furthermore, it should 
be the responsibility of professional 
preparing institutions to see that 
such training is offered not only for 
the undergraduate who desires to go 
into coaching but also in the ferm 
of inservice preparation for coaches 
already in the field. * 
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ITE PROGRAM of inservice edu- 

cation for our graduates in the 
curriculums of health and physical 
education and recreation education 
grew out of our need to know more 
about our graduates in order to im- 
prove our professional programs. In 
an attempt at self-evaluation, we de- 
cided that the relative success of our 
product should provide the most 
valid type of data. 


Graduate Questionnaire 


About six years ago, we attempted 
to contact all the graduates of our 
College and to find out their relative 
suecess in the world, what type of 
employment they now had, and 
what criticisms they had of their col- 
lege preparation for their lifework. 
Since that time we have tried to keep 
this information up to date. 

As to the criticisms of their college 
preparation, many reported the spe- 
cial need for better groundwork in 
speaking and writing. As a result of 
this report, English requirements 
were stiffened and instructors were 
urged to pay more attention to com- 
munication abilities in other courses. 
Many graduates felt the need for 
more training in public relations. 
Units were introduced in courses of 
the undergraduate curriculums in an 
attempt to correct this weakness. 

Perhaps the most startling result 
of undergraduate course rating by 
our earlier graduates was the very 
low value assigned the sciences, 
social sciences, and humanities. The 


Dr. Lawther is associate dean of 
the College of Physical Education 
and Athletics and has supervision of 
graduate work in health, physical 
education, and recreation. He is 
author of Psychology of Coaching 
and co-author of Successful Teach- 
ing in Physical Education. 
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staff interpreted this attitude to 
mean that our curriculums had 
failed to some degree in giving the 
student a sound grounding in the 
basic areas of human learning. Both 
curriculums and methods were re- 
vised in an attempt to correct this 
error. Recent group conferences 
with our graduates make us think 
that this changed emphasis has 
changed the value system of many 
of our alumni; they realize the neces- 
sity of being educated rather than 
merely trained. 

Of course, our alumni continue to 
ask for more training in all kinds of 
skills—ty pewriting, officiating, gym- 
nastics, budgeting and accounting, 
ete. No one could eram all they wish 
they knew into a four-year cur- 
riculum. 


Alumni Newsletter 


We have gained so much valuable 
data from these various alumni 
studies that we have instituted other 
practices to bring us in still closer 
touch with our graduates. The Col- 
lege has enlarged and expanded its 
alumni newsletter and has increased 
the number of issues to three per 
year. This newsletter, which now 
ranges from 15 to 20 pages or more 
in length, goes to about 1500 grad- 
uates of the professional programs 
in health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

The last page of the newsletter is 
a detachable sheet of short questions 
asking personal news of the recip- 
ients. Many of our graduates fill out 
and mail back this questionnaire 
sheet, and its contents make up the 
alumni news report section (cate- 
gorized by year of graduation) of 
the next issue. Contents of this sec- 
tion include changes made by alumni 
in teaching and coaching or in ree- 
reation-supervision positions; ad- 
vaneed degrees recently earned; re- 
cent marriages; children born or 


soon expected; changes of address; 
and comments by alumni on job ex- 
periences, foreign travel, encounters 
with other graduates, ete. 

The lead article of the newsletter 
usually presents new ideas in the 
profession or abstracts of interest- 
ing, recent research studies. Epi- 
tomes of notable lectures in the field, 
highlights of national conventions, 
professional news, and the like go 
into the newsletter. Reports of field 
visits to alumni by our extension 
director, news of present majors, 
and varsity sports news are other 
aspects of the letter content. The 
year-by-year listing of news of grad- 
uates and the varsity sports review 
are popular parts of the newsletter, 
but many alumni say that they read 
it from cover to cover. 


District Dinners 


The dean of the College is host to 
about three district alumni dinners 
in varying parts of the state each 
year. In exchange for the dinner, 
the dean expects a frank discussion, 
by the graduates, of the professional 
education furnished them by the 
College. The dean begins this type 
of helpful interchange by a dinner 
of the same type in the students’ 
senior year when they return from 
their practice teaching or recreation 
field apprenticeship. It should be 
noted that these discussions, of 
areas where the College has been 
weak in its preparation of the stu- 
dents, must be analyses of weak- 
nesses experienced by the student 
and therefore aspects toward which 
he is focusing his attention in hopes 
of improvement. 

Workshops, summer school 
courses, special visits from our ex- 
tension director, and suggested 
source materials and bibliography 
all result from these discussions. 
Each dinner discussion is carefully 
summarized, discussed in the next 
executive committee meeting of the 
College, reported to the faculty, and 
furnished to the whole alumni group 
in the next newsletter. 


Personal Visits 


Our official liaison man with the 
practice teaching and the field ex- 
periences of the recreation majors is 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Teacher Recruitment—When? How? 


Teacher shortage in physical education is not a new 
problem, but it is perhaps the most important problem 
facing the profession. How can top quality young 
people, with potential teaching ability, be attracted to 
the physical education program? 

For many years, business and industry alone con- 
ducted high-powered recruitment campaigns to entice 
students to join their ranks. Physical educators over- 
looked this technique, as they concentrated on develop- 
ing and justifying program content, facilities, and 
testing procedures. 

Now the teaching profession has recognized the need 
for an aggressive recruitment program. Physical edu- 
cators have reached out to contact teacher prospects 
among those students enrolled in colleges and uni- 


versities. Strong programs are now in operation to 
interest college students in careers as physical educa- 
tion teachers. 

Today, with greater competition from all fields of 
work, there is need to begin even earlier. Just as it 
is recognized that in order to have scientists and 
mathematicians we need to interest our high school 
students in science and mathematics courses, so we 
must also start our teacher recruitment program on the 
high school level. Students need to be given oppor- 
tunities for leadership; they need experiences which 
will help them to decide that they want to become 
teachers even before they enter college. 

Presented here are two different approaches to the 
problem of recruitment at the high school level. 


Putting the Ad 
into Recruitment 


EMMA M. CAPPELLUZZO 


Tucson, Arizona 


ECRUITMENT in our field is 

nothing more than advertising 
—advertising for young people who 
show interest and aptitude, young 
people who possess the sparks of 
enthusiasm, of intellectual and social 
abilities, of a desire to teach. 

How do we go about the tre- 
mendous task of securing recruits? 
It is a problem for the college as 
well as for the teacher. The college 
must reach out from the campus 
to the elementary and _ secondary 
schools. 


How ean this be accomplished?— 
simply by more college-school rap- 
port. Good communications between 
colleges and nearby publie and pri- 
vate schools is a must. It ean be 
developed by college-sponsored elin- 
ies, play days, or open house pro- 
grams. A teacher from the college 
physical education department can 
keep in contact with local future 
teacher clubs. Visits to high school 
career days and provision of printed 
materials can also bridge the gap 
between the institutions and stimu- 
late interest in our field. 

In the junior and senior high 
schools of today are the youngsters 
who will be applying for our posi- 
tions fire or ten years from now. 
Through questionnaires and_ re- 
search, as well as our own individual 
experiences, we know our own phys- 
ical education teachers were ‘‘great’’ 
—always to be admired. Herein lies 
one of our greatest responsibilities 
—one which forever binds us to good 
teaching. Although this power of 
personal influence has been our 
standby, it is not enough. In order 
to meet the crisis of recruitment we 
must now provide the advertising 
to our teaching. 

Our ad in the Tueson Public 
School system has taken the form 
of a ‘‘Career Day in Physical Edu- 
eation.’’ Teachers spearheaded by 


In small buzz sessions, questions from 
high school girls are answered by uni- 
versity honorary fraternity members. 


the Arizona AHPER Vocational 
Committee did it this way. 

Letters were written to all phys- 
ical education personnel in the Tue- 
son area, and a representative panel 
was appointed, of teachers, admin- 
istrators, and a student major in 
physical education at the nearby 
University of Arizona. The phys- 
ical education honorary fraternity 
at the University of Arizona, Delta 
Psi Kappa, volunteered its services 
for buzz group assistants, refresh- 
ments, and registrations. 

Invitations were sent to all junior 
and senior high school girls who 
were interested in teaching, to at- 
tend the special ‘program at one of 
Tueson’s high schools. The response 
to this project (the first of its kind 
in Arizona) was heartwarming. 
Student attendance was both large 
and enthusiastic. 

After the speakers had presented 
the first portion of the program the 
meeting broke up into buzz groups 
where printed materials, including 
three typical high school and eol- 
lege programs as well as a personal 
qualification check list, were made 
available to each high school girl. 
With the assistance of a student- 
major in physical edueation and a 
teacher assigned to each of the ten 
buzz groups, questions, ideas, and 
advantages of teaching were dis- 
eussed. Light refreshments and 
tours of the new facilities at the 
Catalina High School ended this 
successful form of advertising. * 
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Recruitment Via 
Early Leadership 


MARJORIE S. LARSEN 


Stockton, California 


NE ANSWER to the recruit- 

ment problem in physical edu- 
cation is a recreational leadership 
course at the secondary school level. 
It has worked in the California pub- 
lic schools; it can work for you. 

Using a course in leadership 
techniques as a recruiting device 
developed as a result of an article 
in JOHPER describing a _ class 
for teaching recreational leadership 
(September 1955, p. 33). Through 
this class, students became 
quainted with recreation agencies in 
their community and gained experi- 
ence by working with these agencies 
and with elementary students. 

Such a course seemed to offer 
possibilities in the teacher reeruit- 
ment program: it was different; it 
could provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to, practice leadership roles; 
it could give them a realistic glimpse 
of both the daily routine and the 
satisfactions of the teacher’s job. 

The course, as now offered in our 
school, is an elective for girls in 
grades 11 and 12. It is not a substi- 
tute for physical education. 

The course is divided into nine 
areas—orientation (introduction to 
the field of recreation and teaching), 
games of lower organization for 
elementary students, community ree- 
reation, social recreation, music, 
dance, handerafts, storytelling and 
dramaties, and eamping. In each 
of the above areas, speakers from the 
community are invited to talk to the 
class. Students make eard files of 
available materials. They lead their 


Both authors are connected with 
the public schools. Miss Cappelluzzo 
teaches all areas of physical educa- 
tion for girls at the Catalina High 
School in Tucson, and is president- 
elect of her state association. Miss 
Larsen, chairman of the Girls’ 


* Physical Education Department at 


the Stockton Edison Senior High 
School, is originator of the game 
Speed-a-way. 
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An elective course in recreational leadership can be an effective recruiting device. 
Here a high school student tries out the job of teaching a new game to youngsters. 


classmates in the various activities 
and learn to evaluate and to eriti- 
cize. 

About nine weeks after the class 
starts, students start their field work 
in elementary schools. During the 
year, they have experience with 
students in the primary grades in 
leading games, storytelling, social 
recreation, and music. The leader- 
ship program is in operation two 
days each week. On the other three 
days, students study new units or 
prepare for the leadership experi- 
ences. Each Friday students submit 
simple lesson plans for criticism. If 
students are absent, they are ex- 
pected to eall their instructor in 
order that a substitute may be sent 
in their places, following the usual 
procedure for regular teachers. 

The students thoroughly enjoy 
their experiences at the elementary 
school. They learn how to handle 
young children; they learn about 
their interests and needs. It is their 
responsibility to meet their groups 
in the classrooms, explain the games, 
take the children out to the play 
area, and gather the equipment 
needed. However, the regular teacher 
never leaves the class or leaders 
alone. The leadership experience 
has been most beneficial to the high 
school students and has proved 
valuable to the elementary program. 
It was a pleasure to watch the mem- 


Interest in the educational field is 
aroused by participation in teaching 
experiences in senior high school. 


bers of the class grow; they gained 
more self-confidence; they felt that 
they were important, that they had 
a worthwhile contribution to make. 
And truthfully, they did. 

Experience in elementary schools 
is not the only opportunity to 
develop leadership offered by the 
course. Students also work as offi- 
cials for the recreation department; 
help with planning and leading 
activities for senior citizens’ groups; 
and work as counselors for eamps 
sponsored by the YMCA, Camp Fire 
Girls, Stockton Recreation Depart- 
ment, and the Red Cross. 

Almost every student who has 
taken this course and who has pos- 
sessed the ability to do college work 
has decided to become a teacher- 
some elementary, some secondary. 
The course is not trying to take 
away the job from the college; it is 
only a means to interest students in 
the educational field. And this it 
has done. * 
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Professional Unity in Health Education 
School health educators and public health educators 


will advance the profession as they unite in action 


CROSS THE COUNTRY health 
educators responsible for pro- 
fessional preparation in health ed- 
ueation recently have conducted 
self-studies and various types of 
appraisals of their curriculums. 
This is in keeping with today’s 
critical review of educational pro- 
grams. For the most part these ap- 
praisals have been beneficial. Cer- 
tainly they have brought into focus 
curriculum weaknesses as well as 
strengths. The evaluation process 
has served as an excellent means of 
inservice education for the health 
education faculty. In many in- 
stances, these  self-studies have 
brought staff members closer to- 
gether. Another positive outcome 
has been the development of a 
broader, more flexible, and richer 
curriculum for the preparation of 
prospective health educators at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 
Surely, these studies of health edu- 
cation have helped the profession 
come of age and reach a higher 
degree of maturity. 
One problem clearly identified as 
a result of the evaluations of cur- 
riculums is the question of unity 
in the health education profession. 
Must health education be split for- 
ever as school health education and 
public health education? Can there 
be @ profession of health education 
firmly and solidly established with 
co-operative relationships developea 
with other professions ? 
If we examine the period im- 
mediately after World War II un- 
til four or five years ago, the answer 


Dr. Johns is professor of school 
health education in the UCLA De- 
partment of Physical Education and 
School of Public Health. He now 
serves as AAHPER vice-president 
and chairman of the Health Educa- 
tion Division. He is senior author 
of Health for Effective Living. 
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EDWARD B. JOHNS 


University of California, Los Angeles 


would probably be ‘‘no.’’ No, there 
cannot be one profession. This was 
a period of insecurities on the part 
of both school health educators and 
publie health educators. There was 
much misunderstanding of function, 
poor communications, and over-all 
lack of professional maturity. 

Perhaps the answer is a different 
one today. If so, those persons re- 
sponsible for the professional prep- 
aration of health education person- 
nel might well lead the way to 
greater professional unity. 

Unifying Factors 

It is evident that health educa- 
tion is a basic function of educa- 
tion. Every educational body that 
has developed educational objectives 
in the history of American educa- 
tion has included health as a vital 
objective.! At the same time, educa- 
tion is a primary objective of public 
health departments and voluntary 
health agencies concerned with the 
total health of the community. Thus, 
both school health education and 
public health education have educa- 
tional functions. There is no great 
distinction between the two in this 
regard. 

A review of the literature in 
health education implies the exist- 
ence of the same philosophy. Health 
education is viewed as a process in 
which favorable changes take place 
as they engage in experiences relat- 
ing to their individual, family, and 
community health. Health educa- 
tion purports to change health 


1The latest distinguished educational 
group to name health education as an 
integral part of the school curriculum is 
the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. This pronouncement is in- 
eluded in the NEA publication An Essay 
on Quality in Public Education, 1959. 


knowledges, health attitudes, and 
health practices for healthful, effec- 
tive living. There is no perceivable 
difference in philosophy apparent 
today. 

Ruth Grout states that a unified 
program of health education is es- 
sential for two reasons. 


First, the individual needs a consistent 
pattern in health education he gains in 
the home, at school and in the com- 
munity at large at different periods of 
his life, or perhaps all at once, as dur- 
ing school years. The program in each 
area should complement the others in 
such ways that the welfare of the in- 
dividual is properly served at all times. 
Secondly, unification is important be- 
cause many health problems are com- 
munity-wide in their scope and con- 
sequently require community-wide ac- 
tion for their adequate solution.? 


The need for a unifying program, 
well substantiated by this position, 
is paramount. It is fair to say, how- 
ever, that there are differences in 
emphasis in school health and public 
health education programs. 

School health education programs 
are, in the main, planned to change 
behavior of children and youth. The 
fact that this population is in school 
provides a captive audience. This 
means that problems of organiza- 
tion appear simpler. However, chil- 
dren and youth must be properly 
motivated through activities that 
enrich their lives. Also they need 
experiences in the community, if 
they are to become future citizens 
imbued with the desire to work for 
the health of the community. The 
school health educator has some ex- 
periences with adults in health edu- 
cation. To have a successful pro- 
gram he must work effectively with 
fellow teachers, parents, adminis- 
trators, and board members. 

The public health educator has 
his work focused primarily on adult 
groups. These adults are so many 

*Health Teaching in Schools, third edi- 
tion, Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1958, p. 9. 
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individuals until they are organized 
together to identify and solve their 
particular health problems. Like- 
wise, some attention must be given 
preschool and school children be- 
cause they are a part of the com- 
munity. 

The differences in program based 
on emphasis and age groups are 
complementary ones. As such, they 
eall for mutual co-operation so that 
health educators are constantly as- 
sisting each other in their fields of 
specialty. 


Co-operation Needed 


A marked distinction occurs in 
the professional preparation of 
health educators. Perhaps this situa- 
tion needs review in relation to 
unity or disunity. 

School health educators are prep- 
ared in teacher education institu- 
tions throughout the country in 
fully accredited colleges and uni- 
versities numbering close to 50 in- 
stitutions. Here they have opportuni- 
ties to achieve bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees and, in 21 institu- 
tions, doctoral degrees. This does 
not include those students who are 
enrolled in colleges and universities 
preparing combination majors in 
health and physical education, or 
health and recreation, or health, 
physical education, and recreation. 

Public health educators recognized 
by the American Public Health As- 
sociation are those receiving master’s 
degrees from approved schools of 
public health. Some may now work 
for the Dr.P.H. or Ph.D. in Public 
Health. Smillie and Luginbuhl list 
13 schools of public health in their 
report of evaluation studies.® 

If it is the type of professional 
preparation program that is the 
cause for disunity, then those re- 
sponsible for professional prepara- 
tion programs of both kinds of 
health educators should be held re- 
sponsible. Sharp replanning and re- 
direction of curriculums should 
then be made during this present 
period of experimentation and 
evaluation. 


3Wilson G. Smillie and Martha Lugin- 
buhl, ‘‘Training of Public Health Person- 
nel in the United States and Canada,’’ 
American Journal of Public Health 49: 
455-64, April 1959. 
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Unifying Problems 


Evaluation studies in universities 
have revealed that in order for 
health education to be recognized 
fully as a profession it must sub- 
stantiate the fact that it has its own 
specialized body of knowledge. Also, 
it must show that this body of 
knowledge can be arranged in such 
sequential order as to demonstrate 
that health education is a discipline, 
unique in its own right. Curriculum 
planning in accordance with the 
body of knowledge and its organiza- 
tion in terms of the discipline are 
important for both school health 
education and public health edu- 
cation. An example of a statement 
of the health education discipline 
is as follows: 

Health education is the science and the 
art of healthful living. It is a relatively 
new discipline concerned with the health 
behavior of the individual interacting with 
his environment. Health education provides 
experiences for children, youth, and adults 
which make possible favorable changes in 
their health behavior. 

The facts and principles of healthful 
living, derived from the sciences, constitute 
its body of knowledge. These scientific 
facts and principles identified, organized, 
synthesized, and utilized in appropriate 
courses and related experiences comprise 
the discipline of health education.* 

Certainly there are not two sepa- 
rate bodies of knowledge, nor are 
there two discreet disciplines. So, 
the identification of the health edu- 
cation body of knowledge and the 
arrangement of courses and other 
experiences in regard to its discipline 
become a unifying factor in the pro- 
fessional preparation of health ed- 
ucators. 


The development of a research 
program is another area in which 
health education must provide a 
united front. Research is a mutual 
problem, and such a program is 
necessary to advance the profession 
and to assure proper recognition by 
university authorities and respon- 
sible citizens. High standards must 
be maintained and further activities 
developed to solve current problems. 
Research activities are a vital part 
of the professional preparation pro- 
gram for advanced health education 
students. 


4Health Education Unit, School Health 
Education Curriculum Self Study, unpub- 
lished report, University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1959. 


Co-operative planning and con- 
duct of research in health education 
should solve many knotty problems 
pertaining to the study of the health- 
ful living of man as an individual 
and of the health of the community 
in which he lives. Co-operative re- 
search in the behavioral sciences in 
which health education plays its 
rightful role can assist in the 
strengthening of health education as 
a profession. 

A statement of the educational 
qualifications of school health edu- 
cators by the Committee on Profes- 
sional Education of the American 
Public Health Association is needed 
to point out specifically the fune- 
tions of this group. Such a state- 
ment should do much to provide 
better understanding of the work of 
school health educators by the pub- 
lic health profession. It would serve 
as a companion statement to the 
Association’s 1948 report by the 
above committee on qualifications of 
community health educators and the 
report in revised form published in 
1957.5 Co-operative endeavor by 
the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation and its School Health Sec- 


5<* Proposed Report on Educational Qual- 
ifications and Functions of Public Health 
Educators,’’ American Journal of Public 
Health 47: 112-19, January 1957. 


School health educators are prepared 
in some 50 teacher education institu- 
tions across the country. Unity in the 
health education profession calls for 
replanning and of curricu- 
lums and cooperative problem solving. 
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tion, the American School Health 
Association, and the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation is under way to 
make this project a reality. 


Conclusion 

The only road for professional ad- 
vancement is in unity of action in 
all aspeets of health education. This 
is true particularly in the area of 
professional preparation. As Ben 
Miller has so aptly stated, ‘‘Profes- 
sional people should be as separate 
as the fingers but united as the 
hand.’’® 
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Building Professional Pride 
through Professional Reading 


RAY 0. DUNCAN 
West Virginia University 


One of the weaknesses in our profes- 
sion is the lack of strong professional 
pride in our people. Our national pro- 
fessional organization, AAHPER, rep- 
resents tremendous strength which is in- 
creasing each year. This national 
strength is important and beneficial, but 
we need greater individual professional 
dedication and self-respect to accompany 
our professional competency. 

Teacher preparation in health, phys- 
ical education, recreation, athletics, and 
safety is the responsibility of colleges 
and universities which offer professional 
curriculums in these areas. It is the 
duty of the schools to messure up to 
their responsibilities and provide oppor- 
tunity for students to achieve broad pro- 
fessional understanding and apprecia- 
tion as an essential part of their educa- 
tion. 

Student membership in the AAHPER 
and use of the JouRNAL during the four 
years of college preparation will greatly 
enhanee the possibility of adequately 
prepared personnel. At the University 
of West Virginia we believe that the 
JOURNAL is a valuable tool in the prep- 
aration of professional personnel in the 
areas of health education, physical edu- 
cation, recreation, and safety education. 

A number of years ago we decided to 
use the JOURNAL as a supplementary 
text in our Organization and Adminis- 
tration course, offered in the second 
semester of the senior year. The results 
of using the JouRNAL in this class were 
so gratifying that we adopted the same 
practice two years ago in the Orienta- 
tion course offered in the first semester 
of the freshman year. 

Last year our faculty decided that the 
JOURNAL should be used in one required 
course in each year so that all students 
might have the magazine throughout 
their four years of professional prepara- 
tion. In each of the four courses the 
JOURNAL is used as a supplementary 
text. 


Students are not required to join the 
AAHPER, but since a student member- 
ship is the most economical method of 
securing the JouRNAL each month, our 
students avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. The instructors of the four 
courses listed above pass out member- 
ship blanks, and the students fill them 
out and turn them in to the main office 
together with the subscription price. 

Our entire student membership order 
is sent in at one time. The JOURNALS 
come in bulk for the first semester; this 
procedure assures that all students have 
the magazine at the same time for class 
use. In February, bulk delivery ceases, 
and individual mailing is adopted. 

There are many ways of using the 
JOURNAL as a resource. Since all stu- 
dents have copies, the instructors are 
encouraged to use the magazine widely 
and imaginatively. 

In our Orientation class we expect 
students to acquire an understanding of 
our national professional organization, 
the AAPHER. We require them to 
know the basic structure of national 
and district organization, national offi- 
cers, district president, state president, 
and the national headquarters staff. 

Each month when the JouRNAL is dis- 
tributed, certain articles considered ap- 
plicable are indicated as required read- 
ing and the students are held respon- 
sible for them. Frequently, reports, 
summaries, or outlines of certain articles 
are assigned. The “Basic Issues” are 
diseussed when they are of interest to 
the Orientation class. 

In our Administration class a similar 
pattern is followed, and certain articles 
pertinent to administration are required 
reading. The feature “Basic Issues” is 
usually discussed because the topics seem 
always to involve administration. 

We consider the JouRNAL as essential 
reading for all students in each of the 
four years. It is an asset to professional 
preparation which should be put to good 
use in every program of teacher educa- 
tion in our field. * 


United States.’ Parts II and III. 
Journal of School Health 27: 271-90; 
December 1957. 


Hint, Austin. “Correlation Between 
School Health and Public Health.” 
Journal of School Health 28: 158-63; 
May 1958. 


Nationa Epucation Assocration, Ep- 
UCATIONAL PoLicrESs COMMISSION. An 
Essay on Quality in Public Education. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, 


1959. (See especially p. 7.) 


NationaL Epucation Association, Ep- 
UCATIONAL PoLicrEs ComMISSION. Higher 
Education in a Decade of Decision. 
Washington, D.C.: . the Association, 
1957. 152 p. 


WESTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON Ep- 
UCATION Bryonp THE ScHoon. 
Source Book Facing the Critical Decade. 
Boulder, Colorado: Western Interstate 
Comm. for Higher Education, 1957. * 
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We seek constantly to improve the preparation 
given to our majors. Let us not overlook one 
of the most important skills they can bring 

to their first position—the ability to adapt 
successfully to new and unexpected situations. 


Frustration or Adventure? 


AGNES L. STOODLEY 


Montana State University 


HE FIRST TEACHING posi- 

tion brings many unexpected 
problems to the inexperienced 
teacher. It should bring him, also, 
opportunities to master these prob- 
lems with some degree of success 
and to develop confidence and en- 
thusiasm as a result of this mastery. 
Too often it brings him, instead, 
problems too difficult for him to 
conquer and frustrations so great 
that his desire to teach may be lost 
forever. The extent of his problems 
and the ease with which he is able 
to handle them will depend to a 
large degree upon the adequacy of 
his preparation. 

The most difficult task of the new 
teacher, usually, is that of adjust- 
ment. There are so many unexpected 
emergencies, sO many exigencies 
about which no one has ever warned 
him. With activity skills and with 
general methods he has little trouble, 
for in these he has had adequate 
training and he is on familiar 
ground. His really serious difficul- 
ties develop when he faces situations 
for which his training has given 
him no solutions, problems connected 
with adapting to classes that are 
too large or too small, to poor 
facilities, to homeroom responsibili- 
ties, to public relations require- 
ments, or to extracurricular assign- 
ments. 

If the problems of the new posi- 
tion are the ones which may make 
or break the potentially fine teacher, 
it becomes the obligation of his 
major department to prepare him 
for inevitable emergencies. Since it 
is obviously impossible to supply 
him in advance with ready-made 
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solutions, other ways must be found 
to equip him to cope with the un- 
foreseen and the unexpected. 

If we accept this obligation, there 
are at least four things that we can 
do to improve the preparation pro- 
vided for the major student in our 
department. 

1. We can reduce the number of 
adjustments and problems that will 
be entirely unanticipated. 

2. We can provide much prac- 
tice in contending with a variety 
of problems. 

3. We can help the student to 
realize that he does not have to 
solve his problems alone. 

4. We can help him to recognize 
that, in this space age, nothing is 
certain except change, that half the 
fun of teaching lies in meeting the 
challenges of change, and that it is 
his own attitude which will deter- 
mine whether change will spell ad- 
venture or frustration. 


Anticipate Difficulties 

There are several ways in which 
we can reduce the number of ad- 
justments and problems that will 
be completely unanticipated. 
Through seminars and majors meet- 
ings, through problems classes and 
informal discussion groups, we can 
make our students aware of the 
great variety of problems actually 


Dr. Stoodley is chairman of the 
Department of Health and Physical 
Education (Men and Women). She 
has served as president of the North- 
west District AAHPER. This 
article is adapted from her presenta- 
tion at the meeting of the Profes- 
sional Education Section during the 
Portland convention. 


being faced by teachers in the fiela, 
together with some of the causes 
and some of the solutions. We can 
secure our information from sur- 
veys of our own graduates and of 
other first- and second-year teachers, 
from questionnaires sent to admin- 
istrators alert to the problems of 
their faculties, from problem ses- 
sions at conferences and conven- 
tions, and from correspondence (per- 
sonal and not perfunctory) with all 
our graduates. 

Numerous field trips can be ar- 
ranged, to visit schools selected to 
illustrate a variety of problems and 
a variety of solutions. Problems 
might include inadequate space and 
equipment, time schedules, homo- 
geneous grouping, racial conflicts, 
socioeconomic differences, religious 
prejudices, and extracurricular re- 
sponsibilities of all types. 


Practice Solving Problems 

There is almost no limit to the 
ways in which we can provide prac- 
tice in the handling of actual prob- 
lems. A problem-solving approach 
should be utilized in every class. 
Used first with simple problems, its 
scope should be expanded as the 
student’s resourcefulness increases. 
We should make certain that our 
class work is always challenging 
and that it encourages the student 
to think for himself. We should 
develop his ability to analyze prob- 
lems and attack them scientifically. 

We should acquaint the student 
with the many sources of informa- 
tion and encourage him to use them. 
Assignments should cover a variety 
of references in preference to a 
single textbook. We should insist 
that term papers present a com- 
plete coverage of a topic, not just 
add up to so many sheets of paper. 
We should use test questions that 
present true-to-life situations, ques- 
tions requiring that information be 
used rather than merely parroted 
back. Short-answer questions are 
undoubtedly easier to correct, but 
most problems do not have short- 
answer solutions. 

We should provide an opportu- 
nity to handle problems of equip- 
ment—purchase, care, repair, stor- 
age, checking out, inventory— 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The young people in our profession have an 
exciting, worth-while career waiting in 


The Years Ahea 


DELBERT OBERTEUFFER 


Ohio State University 


HERE ELSE—in what other 

fields of endeavor—does the 
future hold such promise of rich 
and satisfying reward as it holds 
for those who are preparing for 
careers in physical education, health 
education, or recreation? We seem 
to be on the threshold of great 
achievement. Unless the signs are 
deceiving, there is a growing aware- 
ness of the contribution these fields 
ean make to an educated and crea- 
tive life. And it is these values— 
education and creativity—which are 
most highly prized today as we 
examine the requirements of the cold 
war and of the future peace. Surely 
a teacher in any one or all of these 
professional areas can find oppor- 
tunities without limit aimed at 
bringing to his constituents the 
various satisfactions of the active 
life. 

Growth in the programs of these 
three fields has been remarkable in 
the last ten years. At every level— 
national, state, and local—things are 
happening which a, few years ago 
were only on the drawing boards, 
only in the minds of. philosophers 
and visionaries who wrote about 
what good programs ought to be but 
were met by eynics or lazy-ones 


Dr. Oberteuffer is professor of 
physical education at the Ohio State 
University in Columbus. He served 
last year as president of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion and has been chairman of the 
NEA-AMA Joint Committee on 
Health Problems. Author of many 
texts on health and physical educa- 
tion, he is also famed as a speaker. 
In 1959 he received AAHPER’s 
highest honor, the Luther H. Gulick 
Award (story next month). 
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complaining that these dreams of 
the future would not work. 

But now? Now we have a national 
association alert to its leadership 
role and through its present activi- 
ties moving forward with fund rais- 
ing for research, policymaking con- 
ferences, test formulation, and pub- 
lications for guidance. It is giving 
leadership to local and state pro- 
grams in health education, school 
camping, family recreation, sports- 
for-all programs, safety education, 
improved health services for schools, 
and a half dozen other projects long 
in embryo but now in promising 
infaney. 


New Ideas, Patterns, Methods 


We are seeing the enrichment of 
physical education programs in 
school and college beyond the nar- 
row and stultifying programs of 
marching and ealisthenics to em- 
brace instruction in camping, boat- 
ing, skiing, and skating, the survey 
or appreciation unit, integrated 
projects, a variety rather than a 
monotony of activities! We are at 
last grasping the meaning of diver- 
sity in relation to individual differ- 
ences. Slowly the iron bands of 
inertia, of worship of the status quo, 
of the usual and familiar, are break- 
ing away, and our teachers are try- 
ing out new ideas, new ways of 
doing things, new curriculum pat- 
terns, new teaching methods. 

We have seen the remarkable 
influence of the Highland Park Con- 
ferences effectively breaking down 
the barriers between the educator 
and the physician and opening the 
way for growth at the local level 
where physician, educator, nurse, 
and others can develop co-operative 
health education programs on terms 
which are mutually satisfying. 

‘There is growth, thriving growth, 
all around us. The future bodes 


well. How exciting it must be to 
be a teacher young enough to con- 
template 40 years of contributive 
effort to these endeavors which edu- 
eate for life and its living! 


This vision of the future stands, 
however, not unlinked to a studious 
and determined past. From former 
years have come direction, impetus, 
and evidence to make the exciting 
prospects of the future possible. We 
have learned much, and it is impor- 
tant that we take cognizance of what 
we have learned. May I suggest some 
lessons which experience and thought 
have provided us. 


1. One of our goals in physical 
education is continuous and satisfy- 
ing purticipation in activities for 
life. We are not content with a year 
or two of school participation. We 
must educate for the future as well 
as the present. People must learn 
to like what we have to offer so they 
will use it for as long as they live. 
Shorter goals are inadequate, incom- 
plete, and unacceptable. 


2. To accomplish this long range 
objective the activities of the mo- 
ment must be well taught and have 
purpose and meaning. An honest, 
thorough, skillful teaching job dur- 
ing the physical education period, 
utilizing a diversity of activities, is 
essential. And what we teach or 
teach about must be inherently in- 
teresting, challenging, socially ac- 
ceptable, educative, satisfying, and 
fun. 


3. The curriculum in_ physical 
education should be enriched far be- 
yond the teaching of skills. The 
learnings associated with skills, such 
as ethical concepts, social behaviors, 
health information, consumer edu- 
cation, and the development of an 
intelligent appreciation for the pur- 
poses, philosophy, and nature of 
physical education, health education, 
and recreation in general, should be 
directly approached through cur- 
riculum effort. 


4. Personal attention from the 
teacher to the individual develop- 
mental needs of the student is a 
must. Physical education is a social 
and psychological experience as 
well as a physical one. Actually, the 
young person reacts to us as a whole. 
We are, or can be, totally develop- 
mental, and good teaching in phy- 
sical education will, on the basis of 
recognized individual differences 
pay some attention to the child as a 
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being and not merely as a set of 
muscles, 


5. We must know enough of 
modern educational practice to know 
that the old-fashioned, authoritarian 
drill-master techniques applied to a 
class of spirited youngsters will 
most likely turn them against phys- 
ical education for life. This we do 
not want. We need friends who will 
look back upon their experience in 
school and college with admiration 
and warmth and support the pro- 
grams of health education and phys- 
ical education when the ‘‘academi- 
cian’’ or the politician challenges 
their worth. In our culture, self- 
discipline and self-direction are 
more to be prized than an imposed 
discipline. 


6. We all should be interested in 
research, fact finding, and explora- 
tion. But we should remember that 
the research we need involves the 
total effect of the physical education 
experience and not just the physio- 
logical aspects of it. What happens 
to a child socially and psychologi- 
cally as a result of the physical 
education experience is tremen- 
dously important. We need to know 
more than we now know and to 
apply what we learn. Research pro- 
grams are inadequate and incom- 
plete and only tell part of the story 
if they are confined to measurement 
of physiological change or motor 
learning. 


7. Our program of health educa- 
tion must constantly be related to 
the vital problems of people. Even 
though danger of national annihila- 
tion may not be far off we strive to 
educate for living and not merely 
for survival. This means we must 
deal with large problems not small 
ones—with problems of mental ill- 
ness, marriage and divorce, adjust- 
ment to life, population and _bio- 
nomics, the prevention of disease, 
medical care and costs, and others 
of similar stature. Health education 
ean all too easily slip into the dol- 
drums of trivia, but it has far too 


much to offer to allow that to hap- 
pen. 


8. We have learned, not from any 
recent past, but from 2000 years of 
history, that ‘‘health’’ by itself is 
not a good motivator nor a much 
sought-after end in life. To the sick 
perhaps it is, but the well seek ends 
related to the objective purposes of 
life and to them health is more 
to be expended than preserved, 
more taken for granted than sought 
after, more of a conversation piece 
than a goal. 


If health, and anything which is 
allegedly or really ‘‘good’’ for it, 
will contribute to the purposes for 
which the individual lives, then 
these things will be used as tools, 
but seldom as ends. This has mean- 
ing for us when we encourage the 
widespread use of physical fitness 
tests, conditioning devices, home 
exercises, and other subjective medi- 
eines for our allegedly sick popula- 
tion. The center, the core, of a 
modern successful and permanent 
physical education program will not 
be the fitness test; that will be aux- 
iliary. It will not be the obstacle 
course; that will be merely another 
bizarre test of little or no discern- 
able meaning to those who are put 
through it. 


9. Personally, the young teacher 
will do well to become an educated, 
well-read, informed, sophisticated 
and well-spoken member of society, 
proud of being a teacher in health 
education and physical education. 
There is great virtue to the con- 
temporary effort to broaden col- 
legiate education by stemming the 
tide of narrow specialization and 
broadening experience in the arts, 
sciences, and humanities. Certainly 
our people should be no less well 
educated than anyone else in any 
other profession. Actually we should 
be better educated because we deal 
not with cold materials of the lab- 
oratory but with human beings, and 
we must speak to them in language 
which is wise, sympathetic, and un- 
derstanding. Our problem is to 


Direction and impetus from the past have made possible the 


prospects of an exciting future. 


Gulick Award winner 


Oberteuffer suggests ten lessons which experience has 
taught us—and calls upon the profession to strengthen 
its faith in the ultimate value of our fields of education. 
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understand life, not merely rules; to 
understand children and young peo- 
ple, not merely the skills of a sport; 
and to influence the lives of our 
charges so that they become better 
educated people through us. This 
we can do only if we are well edu- 
cated ourselves. 


10. We should never lose sight of 
the central purpose of education— 
which is to educate someone. Edu- 
cation involves thinking, and think- 
ing involves forming judgments, 
weighing values, making decisions, 
learning lessons, evaluating out- 
comes. Where in physical education 
can or do we educate? On the high 
bar? In ealisthenies? In dance? 
Basketball? The circle game? What 
kind of education can we develop? 
We can provide experience with the 
social principles and controls which 
undergird our society; we can con- 
tribute to a deeper understanding 
of human nature and human rela- 
tionships in our democratic culture. 
Physical education can make its 
contribution to preparation in reflec- 
tive thinking. 


Translating Values into Action 


But most of all we can remove 
from the category of happenstance 
the contribution which we make to 
the understanding of self—one’s 
possibilities and limitations. What 
we must realize is that building up 
behind the dams of provincialism 
and lethargy are to be found the 
true values in physical education 
going partially unrecognized and 
unconsummated because of the seem- 
ing unwillingness of some to trans- 
late into action the potential values 
which are obviously there. 

The time is here for us all to 
strengthen our faith in the ultimate 
soundness and value of our fields of 
heaith education, physical eduea- 
tion, and recreation. These fields 
will never die nor will they even 
wither because of a few reverses in 
the mid-twentieth century. Inherent- 
ly these programs are as potentially 
educative as any. These programs 
contribute enormously to the pres- 
ervation of our social and political 
heritage. Potentially they can only 
save lives, not destroy them. It 
should never be forgotten by any 
of us that the quality of learning in 
any field depends upon the quality 
of living tissue and our programs 
do nothing if they do not affect fa- 
vorably the quality of human life. * 
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DIVISION OF SAFETY 
AND DRIVER EDUCATION 


Newest member of the AAHPER 
organizational family is the Division 
of Safety and Driver Education, estab- 
lished by recommendation of the Board 
of Directors and vote of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at the Portland 
Convention, March 31, 1959. Officers 
have been selected, committees ap- 
pointed, operating codes prepared, and 
a program of action advanced for this 
youngest division. 

While the division structure is new 
for AAHPER, the concern with safety 
and driver education is not. Our Asso- 
ciation has been a leader in this field 
for many years and has long been rec- 
ognized for its active and effective 
promotion of safety and driver educa- 
tion. Its leadership role has been 
marked by such contributions as pro- 
viding convention meetings, published 
materials, speakers, and consultant 
services for members and others inter- 
ested in safety and driver education. 

AAHPER’s contributions in this field 
have been ably summarized by Herbert 
J. Stack, pioneer and eminent authority 
in safety education, now program as- 
sociate of New York University’s Cen- 
ter for Safety Education. “There is 
no department of the NEA that has 
been so long identified with the pro- 
motion of safety education as has the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

We support those organizations 
which have held up the torch, and for 
many years both at state, district, and 
national meetings the Association has 
‘held up the torch.’ ” 


Leadership Role 


Traditionally, school and _ college 
administrators have looked te health 
and physical education personnel for 
active participation in safety and 
driver education. (A recent study by 
the NEA Research Division reported 
that approximately three fourths of 
all safety education, as it permeates 
the entire school curriculum, is super- 
vised in most major cities and states 
by departments of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation.) A major por- 
tion of those teaching safety and driver 
education in the schools and colleges 
are already active members of AAH- 
PER. They will now be able to exert 
every more effective leadership because 
of the status just achieved by safety 


and driver education in the Association 
structure. 

On several occasions over the years, 
requests and recommendations have 
been made to AAHPER that a division 
be created to give proper attention to 
the concerns of the increasingly large 
segment of the membership who have 
safety education responsibilities in 
schools, colleges, and agencies. This 
move was completed last spring, when 
the safety education interests of the 
Association were transferred from the 
Safety Education Section of the Health 
Division to the newly-created Division 
of Safety and Driver Edueation. This 
division has moved forward rapidly to 
organize itself effectively for profes- 
sional advancement of the field. 

Its budding leadership role was rec- 
ognized by the Representative Assem- 
bly of the National Education Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in St. Louis, 
July 1959, when NEA delegates re- 
jected the request for departmental 
status from the American Driver and 
Safety Education Association. Such a 
move would have duplicated the serv- 
ices already being rendered in the NEA 
through AAHPER, the Commission on 
Safety Education, and other NEA 
units. 


New Officers for the Division 


Officers of the Division of Safety and 
Driver Education, appointed by AAH- 
PER President Arthur A. Esslinger, 
are: 

A. E. “Joe” Florio, vice-president of 
AAHPER and chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Safety and Driver Education 
(University of Illinois, Urbana) 

Bernard I. Loft, vice-president-elect 
(University of Indiana, Bloomington) 

Herbert J. Stack, special consultant 
(New York University) 


*AAHPER.: has worked closely in the 
past with the NEA Commission on Safety 
Education. The two units of the NEA 
have had joint publications and have co- 
sponsored national conferences; AAHPER 
has encouraged its state, district, and na- 
tional officers to invite Commission staff 
to speak at meetings, has publicized and 
distributed Commission materials, and 
published articles by Commission staff in 
the JouRNAL. Now with division status 
for its safety interests, AAHPER can 
work even more effectively with the Com- 
mission on Safety Education. 


Purposes, personalities, and 
program plans of AAHPER's 
new division created by the 
Representative Assembly 


Under the guidance and direction of 
these leaders, it is hoped that the new 
division may accomplish these pur- 
poses: 

1. Definitely establish our stand on 
safety and driver education as a part of 
AAHPER-NEA in the minds of all edu- 
cators and laymen 

2. Provide for the interests and needs 
of AAHPER specialists in safety and 
driver education and thus tend to unify 
the profession 

3. Allow AAHPER to give increased 
guidance through officers and headquarters 
staff to the entire safety and driver edu- 
cation program 

4. Answer the many requests the Board 
of Directors and headquarters office have 
for more attention to safety and driver 
education 

5. Provide a structure which will better 
ensure needed convention programs on 
safety and driver education 

6. Encourage all personnel interested in 
safety and driver education to become 
identified with our local, state, district, 
and national associations 

7. Provide leadership through a Divi- 
sion Council structure that should assure 
establishment of sound policies and prac- 
tices relating to Association work in 
safety and driver education. 


Five Sections Established 


To help carry out these purposes, 
five sections have been established in 
the division, They will each develop 
a philosophy, policies, practices, and 
procedures for safety in specific areas 
of the education scene. The new see- 
tions are: 


Safety in the School Environment 

Recreational Safety 

Driver and Traffic Safety 

Safety in Physical Education and 
Athleties 

Home and Community Safety 


Chairman of the sections are iden- 
tified under their pictures. A complete 
list of section officers will appear in 
the October JouRNAL. Care was given 
to selecting leaders in safety and 
driver education from various sections 
of the country, both men and women, 
and from schools, colleges, state edu- 
cation departments, and agencies. 


Plans for Division Activities 


AAHPER’s program of action for 
the new division is a broad one, utiliz- 
ing the many resources of the Associa- 
tion. Some of the important projects 
under way or in the planning stages 
are outlined here. 

Professional preparation of safety 
and driver education personnel is a 
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primary concern. Over 70 percent of 
all courses in these fields are now 
taught in departments of health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation. AAH- 
PER will encourage college and uni- 
versity personnel to provide enriched 
opportunities for curriculum offerings 
in safety and driver education at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 

Through articles in the JOURNAL 
and RESEARCH QUARTERLY, re- 
search studies, special courses, confer- 
ences, and other means, the Association 
will encourage school systems, state 
education authorities, and college and 
university personnel to provide in- 
creased inservice education opportuni- 
ties for safety and driver education 
teachers. 


Meetings and Publications 


Seven separate meetings have been 
scheduled in safety and driver educa- 
tion at the 75th anniversary conven- 
tion of AAHPER in Miami Beach, 
April 20-28, 1960. The six district 
associations and 51 state and terri- 
torial association are being encouraged 
to plan enriched programs on safety 
and driver education at their 1959-60 
meetings and conventions. 

A series of articles on safety and 
driver education has been scheduled for 
future issues of the JOURNAL, with 
the assistance of Charles Peter Yost, 
West ‘Virginia University, who was 
appointed editor for the division. 
Efforts are being made to encourage 
more articles on safety and driver edu- 
cation in other magazines with which 
AAHPER has had co-operative rela- 
tionships for many years. 

A newsletter, similar to those dis- 
tributed by other AAHPER divisions, 
will be published for the Division of 
- Safety and Driver Education. Steps 
have also been taken to initiate a 
program of audio-visual materials in 
safety and driver education, e.g., film 
strips, films, bulletin board items. In- 
terested NEA units and other groups 
have been asked to participate. 

The national office has already taken 
steps to encourage the extensive local, 
state, and district associations of 
AAHPER to organize democratic 
structures in safety and driver encour- 
age, in order to promote more pro- 
grams, projects, research studies, and 
leadership opportunity. Similar efforts 
have been taken to encourage the 19 
national organizations affiliated with 
AAHPER to do likewise. 

Increasing requests for services in 
the area of safety and driver educa- 
tion are being received in the national 
office from throughout the country. 
These are both correspondence type 
requests and those which require field 
trip services. 

A state-by-state directory of leaders 
in safety and driver education is being 
compiled. Services of AAHPER’s 
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placement program are being expanded 
to aid the specialized personnel in 
safety and driver education. 

The current AAHPER scholarship 
program will include fellowships in 
safety and driver education. AAHPER 
career materials are being developed 
to interest students in specializing in 
safety and driver education as part of 
their preparation in college. 

Safety and driver education are fun- 
damental parts of the school health, 


physical education, and _ recreation 
program. With the establishment of 
the new division as an integral part 
of the Association, all the resources of 
AAHPER are being mobilized to sup- 
port a program of services for those 
members with responsibilities in these 
areas. A bright future of significant 
professional development and accom- 
plishment is assured the AAHPER 
Division of Safety and Driver Eduea- 
tion, * 


Leaders of AAHPER’S New Division 
of Safety and Driver Education 


A. E. "JOE" FLORIO 


Vice-President 


CARL KNUTSON 


Recreational Safety 


BERNARD I. LOFT 
Vice-President Elect 


HERBERT J. STACK 


Special Consultant 


GERALD L. QUIRK 
Home & Community Safety 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD 
Phys. Educ. & Athletics 


CHARLES PETER YOST 
Division Editor 


PRICE E. CLARK 
Driver & Traffic Safety 


G. P. SILVERWOOD 


School Environment 
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FUTURE 
DEMAND 
FOR 
TEACHERS 
in health 


and 
physical 
education 


RAY C. MAUL 


Assistant Director, Research Division, 
National Education Association 


FTER MANY YEARS of con- 

tinuous shortage of qualified 
teachers in all fields a significant 
change seems to be in the offing. 
Teachers of health and physical edu- 
cation, as counselors of students in- 
terested in the field, will naturally 
want to have the most up-to-date 
information at hand. The following 
facts have come to light through the 
annual nationwide study of the 
teacher supply-demand problem by 
the NEA Research Division. The 
twelfth annual report was issued in 
the spring of 1959." 

Any national study, of course, 
ean only provide a description of 
the over-all situation. The reader, 
therefore, must interpret such a 
report in terms of the local condi- 
tions with which he is most familiar. 

Following the concentration of 
Public Law 346 veterans in college, 
the graduating class of 1950 con- 
tained the greatest supply of men 
trained to teach health and physical 
education—a total of 10,614. For 
the next four years this number 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Public 
Schools, 1959. This report, which includes 
state-by-state tables, is available at 50¢, 
from the NEA, 1201-16th St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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decreased abruptly—to 4834 in 1954. 
Since that time it has increased 
steadily, with 7697 graduating in 
1959. 

The prospective supply of women 
college graduates prepared in this 
field has followed a quite different 
pattern. The decrease from 1950 to 
1954 was only 23.2 percent, com- 
pared with the decrease of 54.8 per- 
cent in the number of men. The 
increase since that time, substantial 
among men, has been only a little 
among the women. The accompany- 
ing table shows just what has hap- 
pened. 

On the average, the men with 
major preparation in the field have 
been a little more than 10 percent 
of all college graduates qualifying 
for teaching certificates (not count- 
ing those majoring in elementary 
school teaching). The high point 
was in 1950, with 12.2 percent; the 
low, in 1955, was 9.6 percent. 
Women majors in the field, on the 
other hand, have averaged only 4.2 
percent and have been as high as 5.0 
percent in only two of the ten years. 

A basic question at this point is: 
‘What should be the ratio of men 
to women in service as teachers of 
health and physical education?’’ 
Certainly the coaching of inter- 
scholastic sports—requiring men 
only—must be recognized. Also, the 
predominant role of men in safety 
education and organized recreation 
is a factor. 

A second basie question is: 
‘‘What is the relative stability of 
men and women teachers in the 
field?” Replacement is always the 
first ‘‘demand’’ for new teachers. 
Such meager evidence as is available 
would seem to indicate that men are 
attracted to other occupations in 
considerable numbers after a brief 
service in teaching. The percent of 
loss may be as great as among 


women, even when the pull of home- 
making upon the latter is con- 
sidered. 

And a third basic question is: 
‘*How many of the qualified mem- 
bers of each college graduating class 
actually enter teaching?’’ Here is 
the record for the past six years. 


Percent of physical and 


health education majors 
Class who entered teaching the 
of following September 

Men Women Total 
1953 42.6% 75.4% 54.7% 
1954 47.1 76.3 56.7 
1955 54.7 78.1 62.4 
1956 60.2 78.2 65.7 
1957 63.0 78.9 67.4 
1958 66.1 79.5 69.7 


These data are not available prior 
to 1953, but they show a steady 
expansion of interest in teaching. 
They point up, however, the fact 
that a significant change in the ratio 
of available men to available women 
is taking place. 

A final item for the consideration 
of counselors is this. For the past 
decade men preparing to teach phys- 
ical and health education have been 
about 10 percent more numerous 
than both men and women prepar- 
ing to teach the sciences and about 
twice as numerous as both men and 
women preparing to teach mathe- 
matics. The emphasis now being 
placed upon these subjects would 
seem to commend them to men with 
aptitude and interest, as appropriate 
combinations with physical and 
health education. It seems clear the 
schools will seek men with such 
preparation in the years ahead. The 
man with a strong background in 
chemistry, or physics, or mathe- 
maties, along with his health and 
physical education major, will find 
more opportunities for employment 
than candidates without such versa- 
tility. 


PERCENT OF COLLEGE GRADUATES WITH PHYSICAL EDUCATION MAJORS 


Number of Majors in men’s | Majors in women’s 
graduates physical education physical education 
prepared Percent | Percent 

Year to teach Number of total | Number of total 
AS re 86,890 10,614 12.2 3,178 3.7 
73,015 8,179 11.2 2,562 3.5 
are er 61,510 6,546 10.6 2,607 4.2 
54,013 5,416 10.0 2,485 4.6 
48,916 4,834 9.9 2,440 5.0 
49,697 4,794 9.6 2,496 5.0 
56,785 5,718 10.1 2,629 4.6 
65,062 6,719 10.3 2,811 4.3 
69,093 7,430 10.8 2,762 4.0 
78,220 7,697 9.8 3,032 3.9 

10-year total| 643,201 | 67,947 10.6 | 27,002 | 4.2 
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PUBLICATIONS 


AAHPER 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH e PHYSICAL EDUCATION e 
RECREATION 


1201 SIXTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR ae SCHOOL 


Complete handbook of 
sports, games, dance, 


recreational activities, 
and athletics for sec- 
ondary schools. Excel- 
lent text or supple- 
mental material for 
physical education 
classes. 1955. 2nd_ vrint- 
ing (rev.). 


416 p. $3.00 


CHILDREN IN FOCUS, 
THEIR HEALTH AND 
ACTIVITY 
A timely long- 
needed book on health, 
physical education, 
and recreation in ele- 
mentary school. Indis- 
pensable for classroom 
teacher, administrator, 
or the specialist. 1954. 
2nd printing. 

288 p. $3.50 


DEVELOPING 
DEMOCRATIC HUMAN 
RELATIONS THROUGH 
HPER 


Selected as one of 50 
outstanding books of 
the year in education, 
this yearbook consid- 
ers progressive devel- 
opment of democratic 
concepts and attitudes. 
Presents programs for 
children, adolescents, 
and youth. 1951. 


572 p. $3.00 


RESEARCH METHODS 


METHODS 
INH 


and meth- 


ods of conducting 
research in health, 
physical education, 


and recreation. A basic 
text and reference for 
courses in research 


methods. Second edi- 
tion, 1959. 
535 p. $6.00 


SPORTS LIBRARY FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
\ set of 10 guides prepared by the Division 
for Girls and Women’s Sports. Each guide 


contains official playing rules, 


articles on 


techniques, teaching organization,  bibli- 
ographies and features. Guides cover 
aquatics, archery—riding, basketball, bowl- 


ing-fencing-golf, field hockey—lacrosse, soc- 


cer—speedball, 


ing activities. 


softball_track, 
minton, volleyball, 


tennis—bad- 


winter sports and out- 


75c each 


FITNESS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL YOUTH 
Up-to-date research 
and program outlines 
which are designed to 
define describe 
the aspects of health 
education, physical 
education, recreation, 
and outdoor education 
in bringing total fit- 
ness to today’s youth, 
1956. 


150 p. $2.50 


CLASSROOM TEACHER SERIES IN HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
\ set of four pamphlets in these related 
ficlds designed to assist the classroom teach- 
er in her daily work. These include Teach- 
ing Dental Health (32 p.—75c), Classroom 
Activities (64 p.—$1.00) , Outdoor Education 
(32 p.-75c), and Teaching Nutrition (32 p. 
FIT TO TEACH 

Yearbook concerned 
with the health of the 
\ teacher; outlines per- 
\ ' sonal, administrative. 
organizational, and 
community —_responsi- 
bilities for its mainte- 
nance and promotion. 
A Third AAHPER year- 
book. 1957. 

260 p. $3.50 
FRAMEWORK FOR 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
This is a survey of 
present-day activities 
in sex education. Re- 
ports are given on a 
nation-wide study of 
family life education 
in the schools; out- 
lines are included on 
. programs and courses. 

1956. 


117 p. 2.00 
AAHPER 75TH ANNIVERSARY PERIODICALS 
The April 1960 Journal of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
will be a 128-page historical issue 
| containing the story of the Associa- 
tion, With all AAHPER memberships 


The Research Quarterly Anniversary 
supplement will be a 128-page issue 
relating physical activities to ail of 
the social sciences. May 1960. 

With $15 AAHPER membership 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

Report of Joint Committee NEA-AMA. 
This basic text is an authoritative reference 
in school health education. 4th ed. 1948. 


$3.00 
SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 
Report of Joint Committee NEA-AMA. 
Modern, comprehensive guide. 1953. 

493 $5.00 
HEALTHFUL SCHOOL LIVING 
Third in a series of reports of Joint Com- 
mittee NEA-AMA. Comprehensive guide to 
a healthful school environment. 1957. 

400 p. $5.00 
HEALTH IN SCHOOLS 
20th yearbook of AASA. Prepared in co-op- 
eration with AAHPER. 1951. 477 $4.00 


SUGGESTED SCHOOL HEALTH POLICIES 

This widely used guide to the school health 
program offers a concise policy statement. 
$rd ed. 1956. 48 


HEALTH APPRAISAL OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Report of Joint Committee NEA-AMA. 
63 
THE NURSE IN THE SCHOOL 
Outlines functions and responsibilities of 
the school nurse. 2nd rev. Joint Committee 
NEA-AMA. 1955. 54 $1.00 
HEALTH ASPECTS OF THE SCHOOL LUNCH 
PROGRAM 
Suggestions for planning and conducting 
school lunch programs. Joint Committee 
NEA-AMA. 1956. 26 
SLEEP AND CHILDREN 
Practical statement about sleep for the 
needs of children and youth. Joint Com- 
mittee NEA-AMA. 1956. 16 50€ 


SEX EDUCATION SERIES* 

Titles: Parents’ Privilege; A Story About 
You; Finding Yourself; Learning About 
Love; Facts Aren’t Enough. Joint Commit- 
tee NEA-AMA, 1955. Set of five... $2.25 
FRAMEWORK FOR FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
Survey of present-day activities in sex edu- 
cation. Reports on a nation-wide survey of 
family life education in the school; outlines 
programs, courses. 1956. 117 p... $2.00 
TEACHING DENTAL HEALTH TO ELEMENTARY 
Fo CHILDREN (CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
What teachers should know about teaching 
dental health in Ist through 6th grades; 
and source materials. 1956. 32 p. 75¢ 


TEACHING NUTRITION TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN (CLASSROOM TEACHERS SERIES) 

This new booklet emphasizes the impor- 
tance of nutrition education. Attractively 
illustrated to appeal to the elementary 
school child. 1959. JIC 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


SELECTED SAFETY ARTICLES 
Comprehensive coverage of safety and 
driver education. Packet of 25 articles pub- 
lished in the AAHPER Journal, punched 
for notebook. Sold in packet only. $2.00 
SAFETY EDUCATION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
A joint publication of the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education and AAHPER. 
How to avoid pupil injury in the classroom 
and the playing field. 1951. 

20 p. 50c 
THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTOR AND 
SAFETY 
A joint publication of the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education and AAHPER. 
How to reduce the number and ankited of 
school accidents. 1948. 
*% Denotes new publications. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


Complete handbook of sports, games, the 
dance, recreational activities, and athletics 
for secondary-school students. (8th-12th 
grades.) 1955. 2nd 


TEACHERS GUIDE FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Includes ways to use the text, discussion 
guides, worksheets, checklists, list of teach- 
ing aids. 1955. (Free to those ordering 10 or 
more copies of textbook) 64 p. 50c 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION—AN INTERPRETATION 

A platform for physical education. 
25¢ 

ANSWERS TO HEALTH QUESTIONS IN PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

Concrete recommendations on health prob- 

lems in physical education. Joint Commit- 

tee NEA-AMA. 1959. 24 


HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK 

Collection of the best original games from 
this popular feature in the Journal of 
Health-Physical Education-Recreation. 
Revised clothbound edition including many 
new games. 1959. 310 p.__.. $3.00 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES (CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
SERIES) 

Suggests activities that may be taught and 
enjoyed in the classroom. Films, — 
books are listed. 1956. 64 p. $1.00 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Up-to-date suggestions for using films, loops, 
stills, graphs, cartoons, posters, bulletin 
boards, tape recorders, phonographs, pro- 
jectors, radio, and television. Eight-page 
bibliography. Prepared by AAHPER and 
the NEA Dept. of. Audio-Visual Instruction. 
1957. 68 p... $1.50 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AGE* 
Recommendations of a representative Na- 
tional Conference on Elementary School 
Children. The Athletic Institute. 1951. 
47 p.....50¢ 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SMALL SCHOOLS 

A joint publication of the Dept. of Rural 
Education and AAHPER, this handbook is 
full of suggestions for activities in small 
schools. 3rd ed. 1954. 162 p.__.........$1.00 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION IN SMALL SCHOOLS 
A joint publication of the Department of 
Rural Education and AAHPER. A com- 
panion to Physical Education in Small 
Schools, this booklet deals with principles 
and procedures of administration. 1948. 
72 p. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE MEN AND 
WOMEN 


Principles to be used as guides for planning 
the program of general physical education 
for college men and women. Revision of 
1954 National Conference Report. 1959. 

40 p. $1.00 
FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR CITY 


DIRECTORS OF HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 


Cities of over 100,000 _rs ie of 
1955 Conference. 1956. 80 p.... $1.00 


SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR CITY 


Cities of 50, 000 to 100,000 population. Re- 
port of 1956 Conference. 1957. 
72 


CPEA, NAPECW, ACADEMY (sce 4) 


ATHLETICS 


IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS—A SU 
National about 90°% of junior 
high enrollment on this controversial topic. 
Report of an NASSP Committee. 1959. 
48 p. 75c 

COACHES HANDBOOK 
Based on the study conducted by the Flori- 
da Athletic Coaches Association, this manu- 
al is the first comprehensive guide for high 
school interscholastic athletic coaches. 1959. 

82 p. $1.50 


ATHLETIC DIRECTORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Report of March 1959 Conference sponsored 
by AAHPER, CPEA, and NCAA, 1959. 

32 p. 75¢ 
INTRAMURAL SPORTS FOR COLLEGE MEN AND 
WOMEN 


Washington Conference Report. Oct. 1955. 
1956. 48 p. $1.00 


STANDARDS IN SPORTS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
Guiding principles prepared by DGWS 
Standards Committee. Rev. 1958. 

72 p. 75¢ 


FITNESS 


AAHPER YOUTH FITNESS TEST MANUAL 

Directions for administration of the AAH- 
PER Youth Fitness Test, with test descrip- 
tions, percentile scores, and comparative 
data. Illustrated. 1958. 64 p. 50¢ 


To accompany MANUAL: Personal Fitness 
Record forms for each pupil taking test. 
1-99, 5c each; 100-499, 3c each; 500-999, 234¢ 
each; 1000 and over, 2\c each. Class Com- 
posite Record for test data. Minimum 25: 
75c. Write for information about fitness cer- 
tificates and awards. 


FITNESS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL YOUTH : 

Up-to-date research and program outlines 
for total fitness for the teen- age population. 
1956. 150 p. $2.50 


YOUTH AND FITNESS 

National Conference on Fitness for Sec- 
ondary School Youth Report. Dec. 1958. 
Recommendations of vital importance for 
those concerned with secondary school edu- 
cation. 1959. 74 p. $1.50 
YOUR COMMUNITY: SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
FITNESS INVENTORY 

A checklist to assess the efficiency of your 
school-community programs in health and 
safety education, physical education and 
recreation. 40 p. 75¢€ 


SELECTED FITNESS ARTICLES 

Helpful articles on. fitness for teachers and 
administrators. Set of 25 reprints $2.50 
Write for order blank for single copies. 


FIT TO TEACH 

Yearbook concerned with the health of the 

teacher. Third AAHPER yearbook. 1957. 
260 p. $3.50 

FIT FOR COLLEGE 

Presenting the essential steps for those who 

wish to be fit to meet the demands of daily 

living. Ideas and suggestions which will be 

useful to college students. CPEA Report 

1959. 24 p. 50 

FITNESS SERIES 

SELECTED FITNESS REFERENCES 

1958. 16 p. 

REFERENCES ON FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 

1958. 20 p. 75¢ 


EXERCISE AND FITNESS 
Joint statement by AMA and AAHPER. 
1958. 8 p. 25¢ 


GIRLS-WOMEN’S SPORTS 


AQUATICS 

1959-61 (next edition July 1961) 75¢ 
ARCHERY-RIDING 

1958-60. (next edition June 1960) _.. 75c 
BASKETBALL 

1959-60 (next edition August 1960) 75¢ 
BOWLING-FENCING-GOLF 

1958-60. (next edition June 1960)... 75¢ 


FIELD HOCKEY-LACROSSE 
1958-60. (next edition August 1960) _..75¢ 
SOCCER-SPEEDBALL 


1958-60. (next edition July 1960) 75¢ 
SOFTBALL-TRACK AND FIELD 

1958-60. (next edition Jan. 1960) _...75c 
TENNIS-BADMINTON 

1958-60. (next edition June 1960)... 75¢ 
VOLLEYBALL 

1959-61 (next edition July 1961) 75c 
WINTER SPORTS AND OUTING ACTIVITIES 
1959-61 (next edition July 1961) 75¢€ 


BASKETBALL RULES REPRINT 
Reprint of Rules section only of 1959-60 


Official Basketball Guide 25¢ 
BASKETBALL 
FIELD HOCKEY 50c 
VOLLEYBALL (Official) 75¢ 
VOLLEYBALL (Modified, 8 player) ee 
SPEEDBALL (8 charts) $7.00 


In preparation: Basketball, Volleyball, Rid- 
ing, Swimming and Diving Technique 
Charts. 


Selected articles from former 
NSGWS, and DGWS Guides. 
SELECTED BASKETBALL ARTICLES 
1936-53. 96 p. $1.00 


NSWA, 
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SELECTED SOCCER-SPEEDBALL ARTICLES 


935-56. 96 p. $1.00 
SELECTED SOFTBALL ARTICLES 

1939-53. 80 p. $1.00 
SELECTED TENNIS-BADMINTON ARTICLES 

1934-5 128 $1.25 
SELECTED VOLLEYBALL ARTICLES 

1937- 64 p. $1.00 


STANDARDS IN SPORTS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
Guiding principles prepared by Standards 
Committee. Rev. 1958. 72 p... 75¢ 
POLICIES AND PROCEDURES FOR COMPETITION 
IN GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 

Reprint from Standards in Sports, 1958 
Available in quantity only. 10 copies $1.00 
DESIRABLE PRACTICES IN SPORTS FOR GIRLS 
AND WOMEN 

Brief statement ae by Standards 


Committee. Rev. 1957 ..__Free 
DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS — 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


STORY OF NATIONAL LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
ON GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 

Report of Estes Park Conference, June 1955. 
1956. 112 p. $1.50 
SOCIAL CHANGES AND SPORTS 

Report of DGWS-NAPECW Conference, 
Estes Park, June 1958. 128}. $2.00 
RECREATIONAL GAMES AND SPORTS 

Formerly included in the Recreational 
Games—Volleyball Guide. Contains many 
new articles. To be revised every five years. 
1958. OF 
SPORTS MATERIALS: AUDIO-VISUAL 
RESOURCE LIST 

1957 sain, by Frederica Bernhard and 
Marjorie E. Fish. Listing of more than 150 
sports films, filmstrips, and slides giving 
sources and prices. Combines all listings in 
1951, 1952, 1954 packets and lists new visual 
aids. 1957. 64 p. $1.50 


THE DOCTOR ANSWERS SOME PRACTICAL 
QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUATION 
Rev. 1955. By Margaret Bell, M.D. « 


16 p. 
GROUP GAMES FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
Games for large classes. 1957. 32 p..._.50e 


SOFTBALL RULES FOR GIRLS 

6 filmstrips in full color with captions. 

Available by purchase only, no rentals. 
$24.00 


DANCE 


DANCE PRODUCTION 

Edited by Gertrude Lippincott. Includes 

materials on all phases of dance production 

written by outstanding authorities. 1956. 
112 p... $1.50 

COSTUME CUES 

Prepared by Frances Bascom and Charlotte 

Irey. Costumes for modern dance. 1952. 


FOR TEACHING DANCE. 
VOL. MODERN DANCE AND CHILDREN’S 


List of recordings, piano music, and bib- 
liography. 1953. 55 $1.00 
VOL. Ili. SELECTED VISUAL AIDS FOR DANCE 
1955. 32 p. 


DANCE RESEARCH 
Prepared by Research Committee, National 
Section on Dance. Rev. 1958. 64 p. $1.50 


DANCE DIRECTORY 

A directory of colleges and universities of- 
fering a major, minor, or concentration 
dance curriculum. Rev. 1958. 48 50e 


SELECTED ARTICLES ON DANCE 

Packet of 50 articles published in the 

AAHPER Journal. Punched for notebook. 
Sold in packet only. $2.50 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
1958. 


RECREATION 


LIST OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
io CURRICULUMS IN RECREA TIO 
195 


Free 


EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 

Report of National Conference on Educa- 
tion for Leisure—Role of the Public School. 
May 1957. 80 $1.06 


RECREATION FOR THE MENTALLY ILL 

Report of National Conference on Recrea- 
tion for the Mentally Ill. Washington, 1957. 
Comprehensive study of the problem by ex- 
perts in the field. 1958. 77 $2.00 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF RECREATION 
PERSONNEL 


Report of 1956 National Conference. 1957. 
52 $1.00 


RECRUITMENT OF RECREATION PERSONNEL 
Report of 1958 National Conference. 1959. 
64 p. ‘$1. 00 


RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING* 

By members of the First National Work- 
shop on Recreation. Status and significance 
of recreation in the United States and prin- 
ciples for its guidance. The Athletic Insti- 
tute. 1952. 167 $1.25 


THE RECREATION PROGRAM* 

By members of the Second National Work- 
shop on Recreation. Composite picture of 
the major forms of recreation activity. The 
Athletic Institute. 1954. 354 $3.00 


ORDER FORM 


Place the number of copies desired in the 
blanks. Print your name and address clearly 
in the place provided (see over). Payment 
must accompany all orders for $1.00 or 
less. No COD orders accepted. Shipments 
are postpaid when payment accompanies 
orders. All orders for DGWS Sports Guides 
will be filled with current editions unless 
otherwise specified. All sales of Guides are 
final. No sample copies can be sent. 


Discount Policy 

2-9 copies of one title, 10%; 10 or more 
copies, 20%. No discount allowed on pub- 
lications marked with an asterisk (*). 


BASIC REFERENCE LIBRARY 


(See appropriate subject heading.) 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Health Education $3.00 

__ School Health Services _.. $5.00 

_ Healthful School Living $5.00 

Health in Schools. _— $4.00 
— Suggested School Health Policies 40 

_ Health Appraisal of School Children -70 
_._.. Nurse in the School $1.00 
Health Aspects of School Lunch 50 
Sleep and Children 50 
Education Series:* Set of $2.25 
Framework for Family Life Educ. $2.00 

__.. Teaching Dental Health 75 
——— Teaching Nutrition 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


——— Selected Safety Articles Sct $2.00 
—. Safety Education in P. F. for 
the Classroom Teacher 50 
——— The Physical Education Instructor 
and Safety 50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
—_ Physical Education for ites School 


Students 
Teachers Guide 
Physical Education — Inte rpretation. 25 

- Answers To Health Questions 50 
— How We Do It Game Book $3.00 
—— Classroom Activities $1.00 
—___ Audio-Visual Materials in PE. $1.50 
—_. Physical Education for Children of 

Elementary School Age : 50 

. Physical Education in Small Schools. $1.00 
—___ HPER in Small Schools 50 


P.E. for College Men and Women _ $1.00 
First Nat'l. Conf. for City 


Directors of HPER $1.00 
Second National for City 

Directors of HP +—«4$1.00 

ATHLETICS 

Interscholastic Athletics in Jr. H.S. 75 

- Coaches Handbook $1.50 

—— Athletic Directors Nat'l. Conf. 75 

Intramural Sports for College $1.00 

_ Standards in Sports 75 

FITNESS 

_ AAHPER Fitness Test Manual 50 

___—. Personal Fitness Record See listing 

——— Class Composite Record 25 for .75 


—. Fitness for Secondary School Youth. $2.50 


— Youth and Fitness - $1.50 
—_— Your Community -75 
——— Selected Fitness Articles Sct of 25 $2.50 

—— Fit To Teach $3.50 
— Fit For College 50 
—— Selected Fitness References 50 

—— Ref. on Facilities and Equipment 75 
—— Exercise and Fitness oie 25 


GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


Aquatics Guide -75 
Archery-Riding Guide .75 
—_.. Basketball Guide -75 
Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide 75 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide 
Soccer-Speedbali Guide — 75 
Softball-Track and Field Guide 75 
Tennis-Badminton Guide 75 
Winter — Outing “Activities 
Guide 75 
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Basketball Rules Reprint 25 
Basketball Scorebook 75 
Field Hockey Scorebook 50 
—~—— Volleyball Scorebook (Official) 75 
Volleyball Scorebook (Modified) 50 
—— Speedball Technique Charts __ . sa 
—__. Selected Basketball Articles... $1.00 
—— Selected Field Hockey-Lacrosse Art... $1.25 
—_ Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles. $1.00 
Selected Softball Articles. $1.00 
__ Selected Tennis-Badminton Articles $1.25 
—— Selected Volleyball Articles . $1.00 
Standards in Sports 75 
Policies & Procedures for Competition 
In quantity only: 10 for $1.00 
Desirable Practices in Sports_ Free 
—___ DGWS At Your Service. Free 
—_____ Story of Natl. Leadership Conference $1.50 
—_—. Social Changes and $2.00 
—__ Recreational Games and Sports 
—__—.Sports Teaching Materials: Audio- 
Visual Resource List_. 
—— The Doctor Answers - 35 
—. Group Games for Girls and Women 50 
—— DGWS Filmstrip: Softball Rules 
for Girls - $24.00 
DANCE 
Dance Production $1.50 
—__ I, Modern Dance and Children’s $1.00 


Hl, Visual Aids for Dance -75 


Dance Research $1.50 
Dance Directory 50 
____ Selected Articles on Dance $2.50 
—__— National Section on Dance flyer : Free 
RECREATION 
——— List of Colleges and Universities 
Offering Major in Recreation... Free 
Education for Leisure. . $1.00 
— Recreation for the Mentally lll $2.00 
—__.. Prof. Prep. of Recreation Personnel. $1.00 
—— Recruitment of Recreation Personnel $1.00 
Recreation for Community —_— $1.25 
The Recreation $3.00 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
Outdoor Education —... 75 
Outdoor Education for Amer. Youth $2.50 
Casting and Angling - $2.00 
Shooting and Hunting | 
GENERAL 
—— Children in Focus i $3.50 
Developing Democratic Human 
Relations Through HPER $3.00 
Evaluation Standards and Guide $1.00 
Putting PR into HPER. $1.00 
. Planning Facilities for HPER®.. $2.50 
References on Facilities and Equip... 75 
College Facilities for PE, HE, Rec.* $2.00 


Career Leaflets (10: 35¢; 25: 70¢; 
50: $1.25; 100: $2.40) 
—— Health Education As Your Career 
— Physical Education Offers You 
Recreation—A New Profession 
—— Research Methods in HPER $6.00 


—___. Measurement and Evaluation $2.50 
—__— Masters Theses in HPER $3.00 

—.. Completed Research in HPER $1.50 
Graduate Study* $1.00 
Undergraduate Prof. Prep.* $1.00 
——~  AAHPER Proceedings, 1954 $2.00 


Due to space limitations, publications of affiliated 
groups are not listed on this order blank and 
should be listed on the lines provided below. 


AAHPER 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, 

Please Bill Me “Bill ‘the School 
(Make checks payable to American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation) 


Address 


Send me information on 


FILMS MEMBERSHIP BINDERS 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

Clear statement of the definition and values 
of outdoor education. Practical examples 
of interesting activities and projects in out- 
door education appropriate to the elemen- 
tary school. 1956. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 
Illustrated reference book and text for 
teaching teen-agers to enjoy the outdoors. 
Cloth-bound edition of material published 
in the May 1957 Bulletin of NASSP. 1957 
150 $2.50 
CASTING AND ANGLING 
A must for the accomplished fisherman as 
well as the novice. The exciting, easy-to- 
read format was created by an outstanding 
designer. Many charts and 2-color illus. 
81% x Il. 1958. 52 p. . $2.00 
SHOOTING AND HUNTING 
Instructor’s Guide, with many illustrations 
and teaching helps. 814 x 11. 1959. 
96 p. $2.00 


GENERAL 


CHILDREN IN FOCUS, THEIR HEALTH AND 
ACTIVITY 


Indispensable for classroom teacher, the ad- 
ministrator, the specialist. Second AAHPER 
yearbook. 1954. 2nd_ printing. 

288 p. $3.50 


DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC HUMAN RELATIONS 
THROUGH HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 

Selected as one of 50 outstanding books of 
the year in education, First AAHPER year- 
book, !951. 572 p. $3.00 


EVALUATION STANDARDS AND GUIDE 

Revised edition of NCATE Standards and 
Guide in college health, physical, and rec- 
reation education, 1959. 32 p. $1.00 


PUTTING PR INTO HPER 

Public relations handbook published joint- 
ly by AAHPER and National School Public 
Relations Association (NEA). Full of ex- 
amples and suggestions. 1953. 68 p. $1.00 


PLANNING FACILITIES FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION* 

Rev. ed. By participants in the Second Na- 
tional Facilities Conference. Complete guide 
for planning facilities for all related areas. 
The Athletic Institute. 1956. 


154 $2.50 
REFERENCES ON FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
1958. 20 


COLLEGE FACILITIES FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
HEALTH EDUCATION AND RECREATION* 

Standards for design and _ construction. 
CPEA. 1947. 133 p. $2.00 


Up-to-date statements about opportunities 
in these three related fields prepared for 
young people by the AAHPER: 


HFALTH EDUCATION AS YOUR CAREER 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION OFFERS YOU 
RECREATION—A NEW PROFESSION FOR OUR TIME 
Single copies free. Special quantity dis- 
counts: 10: 35¢; 25: 70c; 50: $1.25; 100: $2.40. 


RESEARCH METHODS IN HEALTH 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
Techniques and methods of conducting re- 
search in these fields. Basic text and refer- 
ence for courses in research methods. Sec- 
ond edition, 1959. 535 p._......... $6.00 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION MATERIALS 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATIO 

A ee volume to Research Methods. 
Summary of useful measurement and evalu- 
ation instruments to determine program 
outcomes, 1950. 150 p. $2.50 


MASTERS THESES IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 

Edited by T. K. Cureton. Over 4000 theses, 
completely cross-indexed by subjects and 
areas. 1952. ne: $3.00 


COMPLETED RESEARCH IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


These valuable reference materials com- 
bine Thesis Abstracts in HPER and the 
Annual Bibliography of Complete Re- 
search. To be published annually. 1959. 
64 p. $1.50 
GRADUATE STUDY IN HEALTH EDUCATION, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION®* 
The Athletic Institute 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, HEALTH EDUCATION, AND RECREATION® 


The Athletic Institute. 40 p. $1.00 


AAHPER CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 

New York, 1954, (Later proceedings appear 

in October supplement to Journal of 

Health—Physical Education—Recreation.) 
198 p. $2.00 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION*® 
Papers and reports presented at annual 
meetings. Professional contributions No. 2. 
through 5, each $1.50, No. 6, $2.00. 


CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS OF THE COLLECE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION* 
1952, °54, °55, °56, °57, "59 each $2.00 


BIENNIAL RECORD OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN® 


1955-57, 1957-59, each $2.00 
PURPOSEFUL ACTION: 

NAPECW WORKSHOP REPORT* 

1956. 128 p. $1.50 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR YOUTH® 


1954. Papers by specialists from all over 
the world. 1955. 170 p...—......$2.00 


A REPORT ON THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
SPORTS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN* 


London: July, 1957. 1958. 44 p. $1.00 


CONFERENCE FOR NATIONAL COOPERATION 
IN AQUATICS* 


\ review of its work—its objectives, 1951-56. 
126 p. $1.25 


CNCA CONFERENCE REPORT* 
Sth Annual Meeting. Yale University, 1958. 
44 p. $1.25 
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STATE PRESIDENTS-ELECT MEET 
AT NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS IN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., TO 


Extend Professional 
Know-How and Vision 


‘“‘The annual conference of the 
state presidents-elect is one of the 
most important functions of the 
AAHPER,’’ stated President 
Arthur A. Esslinger in his welcome 
to the 40 participants, representing 
37 states, who met in the NEA 
Building from June 7 through 11. 

The job of being a state president 
involves work, problems, and head- 
aches—but there are also compensa- 
tions. One is the opportunity to at- 
tend the conference in Washington, 
D. C., as the president-elect, and to 
share in the process of extending 
the knowledge and broadening the 
vision of state association leaders. 

Purposes of the ‘‘orientation’’ 
meeting are to help presidents-elect 
(1) become familiar with the NEA 
building and what it stands for, (2) 
become acquainted with the people 
in other NEA departments and di- 


visions, (3) become more familiar 
with the operations of the national 
staff, (4) meet other state officers 
and find out what goes on all over 
the country, (5) learn about spe- 
cific techniques for the efficient and 
effective operation of state associa- 
tions, and (6) grasp the scope, force, 
and significance of the national pro- 
fessional movement in physical edu- 
cation, health education, and recrea- 
tion. 

Each day’s full schedule began 
with a breakfast meeting, to which 
staff members of other NEA depart- 
ments and service units brought 
greetings. The comments of William 
G. Carr, NEA executive secretary ; 
Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals; Paul H. 
Kinsel, director of the NEA Travel 
Service; Margaret Stevenson, execu- 


In the NEA Board Room, state presidents-elect discussed the problems of state 
association organization and operation in small groups (shown at right) and heard 
reports of the latest developments in the fitness campaign (lower right: Louis E. 
Means, standing; Shane MacCarthy, executive secretary of the President's Coun- 


cil on Youth Fitness, seated). Below, left, delegates study AAHPER publications. 


tive secretary of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers; and others gave 
witness both to the high regard held 
for AAHPER by other NEA groups 
and to the services and benefits re- 
ceived by our Association through 
its affiliation with the NEA. 

The conference procedure involved 
general sessions, at which problems 
of concern to state associations were 
introduced and discussed by mem- 
bers of the headquarters staff, fol- 
lowed by group discussions. Four 
groups were formed, according to 
state associations membership, so 
that discussion might be geared to 
solving problems of similar magni- 
tude. Reporters from each group 
presented a summary of problems 
and solutions at the evening general 
sessions. 


Topics touched upon during the 
conference included techniques for 
effective planning of state conven- 
tions and conferences; state news- 
letters; state association structure, 
including operating codes for offi- 
cers; teacher recruitment and other 
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HEALTH EQUCATIO 


AAHPER headquarters occupy |5 rooms on the 
sixth floor of the NEA Building, 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., near the heart of the nation's capital. 
Vinyl-tile floors, acoustical-tile ceilings, and 
fluorescent lighting are found in all offices. 


In his office, Carl A. Troester, Jr.. AAHPER executive 
secretary, welcomes John Eiler (Pa.) and Jack Leighton 
(Wash.), who’ were among the 40 participants repre- 
senting 37 states at the presidents-elect conference. 
Staff meetings, to plan a schedule of services for each 
consultant, arrange conferences, etc., are held here. 


, John Eiler (Pa.) and Ernest Schuerman (Idaho) check 


in at the information desk with Mary Ritchie, recep- 
tionist. Seen inthe background are part of the office 
reference library and one of the private offices formed 
by movable gray steel partitions. At work at their desks 
are Elizabeth Norden, editorial assistant, and Dorothy 


Knott, who is secretary to Ro 


swell Merrick, consultant. 


Through 
New Headquarters 


Conference summarizer John Nixon (Calif.) 
examines the AAHPER publications on display 
just inside the entrance. Visitors, averaging 50 
a week, may here see sample copies of the 
more then 100 titles on the publications list. 


In the membership records office, Eva Currey, 
assistant circulation manager, shows Laurence 
Rarick (Wisc.) and Hester Turner (Ore.) the 
trays of mailing plates. The NEA Mailing Sec- 
tion takes care of the job of running the plates 
for each issue of the Journal and Research 
Quarterly. The NEA also provides storage 
space for AAHPER publications and office sup- 
plies in the Annex Building, 22nd and M Sts. 


with the 


NEA Center facilities are avail- 
able to AAHPER members. At 
right is part of the main lobby, 
showing the publications sales 
room behind the receptionist's 
desk. Right below is a view 
of the cafeteria, seating 350, 
which overlooks a patio. A pri- 
vate dining room is also avail- 
able for small groups. Seven 
meeting rooms, ranging from 
the auditorium seating 700 to 
small rooms for committee ses- 
sions, may be used by any NEA 
department. At left is a presi- 
dents-elect discussion group in 
the Alan Room. NEA Board 
Room scenes appear on p. 45. 


State Presidents 


Marian Drew (Mont.) visits one of the three offices in the edi- 
torial unit, where Ella Wright (seated), director of publications, 
checks proofs on a new booklet with Barbara Haskins, associate 
editor for publications. During the last year, 30 titles, totalling 
237,000 copies, were published by AAHPER, including conference 
reports, DGWS guides, classroom series, references and texts. 


Rachel Bryant (2nd from left), consultant for 
DGWS and the Division of Physical Education, 
chats with conference participants Dorothy 
Berg (Minn.), Laura Conlisk (IIl.), and Patricia 
Paterson (Minn.), outside her office. AAHPER's 
three other consultants — Roswell Merrick 
(Men's Athletics and Physical Education), Wil- 
liam Creswell (Health Education), and Jackson 
Anderson (Recreation)—have similar offices, 
furnished with blond, modern furniture. The 
air-conditioning system ensures efficient working 
conditions regardless of the weather. At right, 
Hester Turner (Ore.) observes JOHPER covers 
on glass partitions of Journal and Research 
Quarterly office. AAHPER office walls are 
yellow or green; curtains are green and gray. 


Desks of secretaries and assistants are located in the wide cor- 
ridor just outside the ring of small offices for the professional 
staff. From left to right are Sandra Shearon, secretary to Jackson 
Anderson, recreation consultant; Marian Shapiro, JOHPER adver- 
tising assistant; and Margaret Otto, assistant bookkeeper. The 
Association's national headquarters staff now totals thirty-four. 
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Participants in the 1959 state presidents-elect conference line up on the stép of 


the NEA Building during their five-day June meeting at AAHPER headquarters. 
Thirty-seven states were represented in the workshop on state association problems 


state projects; promotion of state 
and national membership and use of 
AAHPER publications; and public 
relations. 

Information about the new Divi- 
sion of Safety and Driver Education 
was presented by Carl A. Troester, 
Jr., AAHPER executive secretary. 
Louis Means, director of special 
projects, brought delegates up to 
date on developments in OPERA- 
TION FITNESS—US.A., and 
Shane MacCarthy, executive direc- 
tor of the President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness, told of new activities 
at the federal level. 

A valuable addition to the ‘‘in- 
ternship’’ program was the session 
devoted to AAHPER division ac- 
tivities. Each of the four consult- 
ants on the national headquarters 
staff summarized the many profes- 
sional activities carried on by the 
divisions and committees for which 
he or she serves as liaison. State rep- 
resentatives were thus able to grasp 
the nationwide influence of the As- 
sociation and to appreciate how ac- 
tivities in their particular state fit 
into the total picture of professional 
action. 

One afternoon was set aside as 
‘*free time’’ for participants. Many 
presidents-elect, after a briefing ses- 
sion by staff members of the NEA 
Legislative Division, visited their 
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senators and congressmen to urge 
action on the education bills pend- 
ing in Congress. 

Travel expenses for those attend- 
ing the conferences were partially 
underwritten by AAHPER, which 
prorated amounts to each president- 
elect, depending upon the distance 
from Washington. Breakfasts were 
furnished by the Association, along 
with complete conference proceed- 
ings and working papers. Other ex- 
penses were borne by individuals 
and/or state and district associations. 

The conference summarizer, John 
Nixon of California, selected for 
emphasis the following generaliza- 
tions which conveyed the feelings 
of the conferees. ‘* Principles, rather 
than pure expediency, should be the 
guides to action in a state associa- 
tion. Policies, setting a consistent 
pattern for procedures and projects, 
should be reviewed annually and 
followed constantly. Planning—long- 
range, short-range, thorough, and 
continuous—is the real secret to sue- 
cess. Priorities should be set to keep 
our energies, time, and money di- 
rected toward projects of most sig- 
nificance. Prodding — polite, con- 
tinuous check-up—is a necessity.’’ 
In summary, he rated the 1959 state 
presidents-elect conference a ‘‘pow- 
erful performance for professional 
progress.’’ * 


100% Membership 
Honor Roll 


All those groups which qualified 
for 100% membership in AAHPER 
are listed on the opposite page, to- 
gether with an ‘‘honorable mention”’ 
list of groups with membership com- 
plete except for one individual. The 
rosters were checked for national 
membership in the national office. 

Congratulations to all who have 
demonstrated their professional 
spirit through 100% membership. 
The length of the list is an indica- 
tion of the increasing maturity of 
our profession. 

Those groups which have qualified 
for 100% membership since the an- 
nounced deadline of May 15—or any 
group which qualifies in the coming 
months—are invited to submit their 
affidavit (see JOHPER, March 1959, 
p. 63). Complete rosters of member- 
ship must be included and it would 
help to expedite matters if the 
roster is checked for membership 
before it is mailed to Membership 
Department, AAHPER, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Additions Will Be Published 

Additional groups qualifying for 
the 100% AAHPER Membership 
Honor Roll will be published in the 
JOURNAL, throughout the 75th an- 
niversary year. 

Membership in AAHPER brings 
many tangible services, together 
with the knowledge that the profes- 
sion grows in force and influence 
with each new member. In addition 
to its many former services, the 
expanded program of AAHPER 
now offers you a special insurance 
program, reduced hotel rates in 
many areas, and a special subscrip- 
tion rate to Sports Illustrated. 

Membership in AAHPER is one 
of the wisest investments you can 
make in your own future. Join dur- 
ing the 75th Anniversary Year and 
add your voice to the many support- 
ing 75 years of progress in physical 
education, health education, and ree- 
reation. Make certain your depart- 
ment, school system, or major club 
is included in the 100% AAHPER 
Membership Honor Roll. 
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100% MEMBERSHIP 


GORHAM STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Indianapolis, Indiana 
NEW MEXICO STATE UNIVERSITY, University Park 
NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE, Natchitoches, Louisiana 


College-University Department Faculty— PEABODY COLLEGE, Nashville, Tennesse 
PLYMOUTH TEACHERS COLLEGE, Plymouth, New Hampshire 
Men and Women THE RICE INSTITUTE, Houston, Texas 


UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, Coral Gables, Florida 


ALBANY STATE COLLEGE, Albany, Georgia UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND, Oregon 

EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE, Billings UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Austin 

College-University Department Faculty—Nen ST. NORBERT COLLEGE, West De Pere, Wisconsin 
SHORTER COLLEGE, Rome, Georgia _ 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston, Massachusetts UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, University 

EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Charleston UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, Gainesville 

HARTWICK COLLEGE, Oneonta, New York UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lincoln 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, Charlottesville 

College-University Department Faculty—\Vomen MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Fargo 


BEREA COLLEGE, Berea, Kentucky NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE, Maryvi le 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus 
‘SCHOOL, Medford Massachusetts SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTITUTE, Lafayette 
CARSON-NEWMAN COLLEGE, Jefferson City, Tennessee STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Bemidji, Minnesota 
COLBY COLLEGE, Waterville,’ Maine STETSON UNIVERSITY, DeLand, Florida 
COLLEGE OF ST. SCHOLASTICA, Duluth, Minnesota TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, Lubbock 
FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Lakeland UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, University 
GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Milledgeville UNIVERSITY OF DENVER’ Denver, Colorado 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, ‘Normal UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, Gainesville 
ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Bloomington UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, Athens 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, Moscow 
1OWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cedar Falls UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono 
AMESTOWN COLLEGE, Jamestown, North Dakota UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis 
ANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY, Manhattan . UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Duluth Branch, Duluth 
LIMESTONE COLLEGE, Gaffney, South Carolina UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA, Omaha, Nebraska 
LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Ruston UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle 
MacMURRAY COLLEGE, Jacksonville, |Ilinois UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Milwaukee 
MANKATO STATE COLLEGE, Mankato, Minnesota WHEATON COLLEGE, Norton, ye 
MARSHALL COLLEGE, Huntington, West Virginia WHITWORTH COLLEGE, Spokane 
MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Columbus WOMAN'S COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY YOF Ni RTH CAROLINA, Greensboro 


HPER Major Students STETSON UNIVERSITY, DeLand, Florida 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, Fayetteville 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado 


BEREA COLLEGE, Berea, Kentucky UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, Reno 

LIMESTONE COLLEGE, Gaffney, South Carolina STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Bowie, Maryland (Service Students Classes) 
SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTITUTE, _Lafayette’ WOMAN’S COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro 
HPER Major Clubs ST. CLOUD STATE COLLEGE, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


STETSON UNIVERSITY, DeLand, Florida 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, Fayetteville 
LIMESTONE COLLEGE, Gaffney, South Carolina UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, Reno 


All Faculty, with exception of one person, are paid-up members of AAHPER 


College-University Department Faculty— College-University Department Faculty— 
Men and Women * Women 

SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, Dallas, Texas BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY, Bowling Green, Ohio 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, Storrs 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park 
UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA. Tampa, Florida 


College-University Department Faculty—Men City, County, District School System Staff 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, New York FARIBAULT PUBLIC SCHOOL, Faribault, Minnesota 
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Saunders 
college texts 
offering 
sound help 
in 

teaching 
health and 
physical 
education 


Etheredge—Health Facts 
for College Students 


Seventh Edition !—Here is sound medical advice on care 
of the mind and body. Written for the college student, 
this book serves a dual purpose: (a) a handy reference 
on the symptoms and treatment of communicable diseases 
and the principles of first aid; and (b) a counselor on 
dating, dieting and drinking. Clear descriptions are given 
of the structure and function of the circulatory system, 
respiratory system and the nervous system. Common dis- 
orders that affect each system are briefly covered. Con- 
structive suggestions are given on: the effects of alcohol— 
how to avoid fatigue—dangers of petting—tuberculosis 
—prerequisites for a happy marriage—how to diet— 
effects of smoking—effective exercise—constant use of 
sleeping pills—benefits of a hobby—symptoms of diabetes 
—etc. 


By Mauve Ler Etnerence, M.D., Dr. P.H., Senior Physician and Surgeon 
Agnew State Hospital, California. 412 pages, illustrated. $4.75. _ 
Seventh Edition! 


New (5th) Edition! 
Nixon & Cozens—Introduction 
to Physical Education 


This up-to-date text gives the college student a general idea 
of the meaning of physical education and just what is in- 
volved in preparing to teach in this field. It can be used in 
either introductory orientation courses or in courses con- 
cerned with principles for more advanced students. 

Extensively revised for this New (5th) Edition, the book 
brings the physical education student the most current think- 
ing in the field. It immediately gains the student’s interest 
by starting off with topics of intense personal interest to 
him: job opportunities—qualifications for them—and pro- 
fessional preparation required for leadership in the field 
of physical education. A new chapter on Physical Fitness sets 


- this forth as a prime objective of physical education. Ma- 


terial on Objectives and Policies has been greatly revised to 
include student objectives as regards the physical education 
program. The chapter on measurement and research has 
been changed to stimulate greater student interest. 


By Eucenr W. Nixon, Emeritus Professor of Physical Education, Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, California; and Freperick W. Cozens, Late Professor and 
Director of Physical Education, University of California. Revised by Joun E. 
Nrxon, Stanford University, Stanford, California; and FLoRENcE STUMPF 
FREDERICKSON, University of California, Berkeley, California. 287 pages. $4.25. 

New (5th) Edition! 


Willgoose—Health Education 
in the Elementary School 


This practical student text is full of concrete suggestions 
for classroom activities in health education. The author 
describes in detail what health facts the classroom teach- 
er should teach and how she should teach them at the 
kindergarten, primary and intermediate levels. 

Early chapters of the book consider the general topics 
of school health and the health status of the child. They 
stress the detection and referral role of the classroom 
teacher and her cooperative function with the school 
health service personnel. The major part of the book con- 
cerns elementary health instruction. Here is practical help 
on the curriculum, methods, materials, sources and 
evaluation of health teaching. Activities are graded so 
that there is a natural progression from the kindergarten 
level to junior high school. 


By Cari E. Wittcoose, Ed.D., Professor of Health and Physical Education, 
Seas University of New York, Oswego, New York. 450 pages, illustrated. 


gladly sent to college teachers for consideration as texts 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5 
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BOOKS AND BULLETINS 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


How To Get the Best Education for Your Child. 
Benjamin Fine and Lillian Fine. New 
36: 2. Putnam’s Sons, 210 
Madison Ave. 1959. 251 p. $3.95. This 
book reviews for the reader how to de- 
termine the quality of a school; how to 
find a good school when one moves to 
another location; how to discover the 
particular abilities and learning level of 


one’s child. The book examines educa- 


tion in the home, the nursery school and 
kindergarten, and each successive grade 
through college. 


Father to the Child. Everett S. Ostrovsky. 
New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 
Madison Ave. 1959. 173 p. $3.75. This 
timely and interesting book represents 
authentic “ease studies” which demon- 
strate the need of children for the com- 
panionship of a father. When there is 
no father, a lonely child frequently de- 
mands a “father-substitute.” The cases 
presented in this book picture what hap- 
pens to children of the “part-time” 
fathers which our present-day society 
seems to foster. The incidents reveal 
how eager children are to have and to 
hold the affectionate protection of a 
man teacher. They will also serve to 
fortify the renewed conviction of many 
young men that they, too, are needed as 
teachers of small children. 


Educational Administration in a Changing 
Community. American Association of 
School Administrators. Washington 6, 


D. C.: the Association, a department of 


the National Edueation Association, 
1201 16th St., N.W. 1959. 221 p. $5.00. 
The thirty-seventh Yearbook, 1959, 
treats the role of the superintendent as 
a community leader. In a_ scholarly 
fashion and with penetrating insight, the 
author portrays the whole social matrix 
of the community and its relationship 
to education. This volume depicts the 
superintendent of schools as a man who 
must have unusual understanding and 
comprehensive educational preparation 
if he is to perform efficiently his many 
responsibilities as a community educa- 
tional leader. Information contained 
should bring enlightenment to school 
board members concerning the complex 
responsibilities carried by the man they 
select to administer their schools. 


The Preadolescent. Mary Jane Loomis. 
New York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
35 W. 32nd St. 1959. 310 p. Iilus. 
$4.00. This book, in general, is con- 
cerned with the personal social develop- 
ment of preadolescents. The points of 
focus are the attitudes and behavior of 
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preadolescents in aspiring to greater 
independence, striving for sexua! identi- 
fication, and looking ahead to junior 
high school living, stages frequently the 
most puzzling to adults and children. 
Each chapter closes with a listing of 
related experiences and selected refer- 
ences for further reading. Selected 
audiovisual materials are reviewed. 

The Alive and Growing Teacher. Clark E. 
Moustakas. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St. 1959. 157 p. 
$3.00. The author, a psychologist, pre- 
sents a theory of human relatedness and 
a portrayal of persons living and learn- 
ing together. He tells of persons strug- 
gling with personal and professional is- 
sues; their problems and concerns; and 
their growing acceptance of and respect 
and appreciation for each other. This 
book may lead the individual to new 
awareness of himself as a teacher and 
as a person. It may enable him to con- 
template his own beliefs and values, to 
examine his own relations with others, 
and to gain insight into educational con- 
cepts, issues, practices, and problems. It 
is a philosophy of teaching, but it is 
also a philosophy of living. 

Youth Fitness: A Community Project. Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office. 
1959. 16 p. 15¢. This booklet discusses 
and suggests what a community ean do 
to improve the fitness of its, and the na- 
tion’s, youth. Community action is de- 
scribed as a process of “stimulating, 
urging, badgering, and cajoling” organ- 
izations and individuals to make a con- 
certed effort to do something about a 
matter which should be a concern of 
every community. 

How To Locate Educational Information and 
Data. 4th ed., rev. Carter Alexander 
and Arvid J. Burke. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1958, 419 p. $5.95. 
This fourth edition has been extensively 
revised and brought completely up to 
date. The authors present numerous 
short-ceuts that will help the library user. 


How To Understand and Teach Teen-Agers. 
John M. Gran. St. Paul, Minn.: T. S. 
Denison & Co. 1958. 229 p. $3.95. The 
author endeavors to show as well as to 
tell how to understand and teach teen- 
agers. Narrations, episodes, anecdotes, 
and other illustrative material, drawn 
from actual experience, abound on its 
pages. Because the book is intended for 
parents as well as for teachers, it is 
written in everyday language, free from 
educational jargon. 


Answers to Health Questions in Physical Edu- 
cation. Prepared by NEA and AMA, 
Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Edueation. Washington, D. C.: 
AAHPER (NEA). 1959. 24 p. 50¢. 
This report defines the health respon- 
sibilities of coaches and physical educa- 
tors and will be of real interest to par- 
ents, school administrators, community 
youth organizations, and students. Ad- 
vice is given on infection and the spread 
of disease, responsibility for first aid, 
smoking and drinking, use of “pe 
pills,” exercise and the healthy heart, 
precautions and responsibility in cases 
of injury, and other questions and situ- 
ations which could arise in a normal 
school program of athletics and physical 
education. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Eat Well and Stay Well. Ancel and Mar- 
garet Keys. New York: Doubleday & 
Co. 1959. 359 p. $3.95. Dr. Keys, pro- 
fessor at the University of Minnesota 
and researcher in physiological hygiene, 
and his wife Margaret, biochemist and 
devotee of good cooking, have written a 
thoughtful, up-to-date book for the gen- 
eral public on the diet and heart disease. 
They do not insist that dietary fat is 
the sole cause of coronary heart disease 
nor that control of diet fats is a sover- 
eign preventive; but they explain the 
problem and the evidence. 

It is written for the person who likes 
to eat, appreciates good food, and will 
not go along with extreme and bizarre 
dietary programs. Practical matters of 
menus, recipes, and choice of foods are 
covered in simple but full detail. Exten- 
sive new tables of the nutrient values of 
foods will be of value to researchers and 
to the scientifically-minded housewife 
and her husband. These data are also 
given for the recipes and menus.—C. H. 
McCuoy, research professor emeritus, 
Division of Physical Education, State 
University of Iowa. 

Effective School Health Education. Arthur L. 
Harnett and John H. Shaw. New York 
1: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 
32nd St. 1959. 365 p. $4.75. This book 
deseribes the school health program and 
is written for teachers and prospective 
teachers, nurses, school administrators, 
and any others who are vitally interested 
in the health needs of children and op- 
portunities for health improvement. Two 
points of emphasis are intended: (a) 
the opportunities and responsibilities of 
the classroom teacher and (b) sugges- 
tions for co-operative action in effective 
education for health. 

The School Health Program. Alma Nemir, 
M.D. Philadelphia 5: W. B. Saunders 
Co., W. Washington Sq. 1959. 374 p. 
This book is written for teacher candi- 
dates in colleges and universities and for 
teachers in service. Much emphasis is 
placed upon the health problems of the 
school child, their recognition, and 
methods of handling them. The first 
part of the book is devoted te the school 
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child, his normal health status, his com- 
mon health problems, and the school’s 
role in handling them. The latter part 
deseribes the school health program. 


Health Education in the Elementary School. 
Helen Norman Smith and Mary E. Wol- 
verton. New York 10: The Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1959. 302 p. $4.50. 
This book is written for college students 
preparing to teach in the first six 
grades, as well as for classrcom teachers 
and supervisors who plan and conduct 
programs in health education for these 
grades. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


Administration of Physical Education and 
Athletics. Earle F. Zeigler. Englewood, 
N. J. Prentice-Hall. 1959. 248 p. 
$4.95. This book represents the case 
method approach to the administration 
of physical education and athletics and 
has two main divisions. Part one serves 
to introduce and orient the reader to 
the case method of teaching. Part two 
presents actual cases for discussion. 


The Science of Coaching. Second edition. 
Clair Bee and Ken Norton. New York 
10: The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th 
St. 1959. 126 p. Illus. $2.95. This 
book provides basic information on both 
offensive and defensive basketball, essen- 
tial in developing player skills and team 
tactics. It introduces various styles of 


offensive play, such as the fast break, 
the set offense, post and pivot attacks; 
kinds of defense, such as man-to-man 
defense, zone defense, the pressing de- 
fense, and combination defense. 


Basketball Fundamentals and Techniques. Sec- 
ond edition. Clair Bee and Ken Norton. 
New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th St. 1959. 112 p. Illus. $2.95. 
This book provides coach and player 
with descriptions, methods, and pur- 
poses of every basketball fundamental, 
including, among others, footwork, pass- 
ing, dribbling, shooting, rebounding, 
screening, and individual offensive and 
defensive maneuvers. 


Individual and Team Basketball Drills. Sec- 
ond edition. Clair Bee and Ken Norton. 
New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th St. 1959. 100 p. Illus. $2.95. 
This book offers a wide range of drills, 
illustrated with approximately 200 dia- 
grams from which coach and player may 
devise a drill program suited to his 
particular needs. 

Man-to-Man Defense and Attack. Second 
edition. Clair Bee and Ken Norton. 
New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th St. 1959. 150 p. Illus. $2.95. 
The book deals expressly with the man- 
to-man defense, the variations which 
have developed therefrom, and the sev- 
eral attack formations or styles of play 
used in meeting such defenses. It pro- 
vides a great number of basic and spe- 
cial methods of countering attacks. 


Rasch and Burke- 
Kinesiology and 
Applied Anatomy 


By PHILIP J. RASCH, Ph.D., C.C.T., F.A.C.S.M., Associate Professor 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, College of Osteopathic Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Los Angeles; and ROGER K. BURKE, Ph.D., 
F.A.C.S.M., Associate Professor of Physical Education, Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles. About 475 pages. 245 illustrations, 18 in color. 
New. Just ready. Approximate price $7.00. 


This new, highly practical textbook ex- 
plains how exercises are performed, 
how they react on the body, their re- 
lationship to body development and 
the prevention and relief of certain de- 
fects and deformities. 


Practical applications are given to 
problems met in athletics, physical 
medicine and rehabilitation, and in 
daily living. The text is based on 
Bowen-Stone’s Applied Anatomy and 
Kinesiology, now out of print. 


Thorndike—Manual of Bandaging, 
at \ Strapping and Splinting 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
cy This easily read text is an essential part of the training of every physical 


education student, instructor and athletic director, 153 pages. 125 illus- 
trations. New 3rd edition. $2.75. 
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Zone Defense and Attack. Second edition. 
Clair Bee and Ken Norton. New York 
10: Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 
1959. 132 p. Illus. $2.95. This book 
covers all zones and variations, their 
application, and methods used to oppose 
them. Individual and position respon- 
sibilities in the various offensive forma- 
tions are also outlined. 


A New Look at YMCA Physical Education. 
Richard E. Hamlin. New York 7: As- 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway. 1959. 
220 p. $5.00. This book is a report of 
a national study of the YMCA program 
of physical education and deals with 
current practices in the local YMCA’s 
program of physical education, projec- 
tions, and recommendations. 

Education Through Physical Activities. Third 
edition. Pattric R. O’Keefe and Anita 
Aldrich. St. Lous 3: C. V. Mosby Co., 
3207 Washington Blvd. 1959. 337 p. 
$4.50. This book emphasizes the educa- 
tional values of physical education. It 
provides comprehensive materials, sug- 
gests teaching procedures and_tech- 
niques, and presents ways of evaluating 
programs of physical education, safety, 
and recreation. General and specific sug- 
gestions have been given to assist in 
planning a varied and well-balanced 
program of physical activities. 


From Student to Teacher. Ruth L. Murray 
and Delia P. Hussey. Englewood, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1959. 110 p. $2.75. A 
guidebook for student teachers and be- 
ginning teachers of physical education. 
The purpose of the book is to provide 
for student teachers certain information 
written in simple and informal style 
which could make their first induction 
into teaching a smooth and less fearful 
process and to help many beginning 
teachers take those first significant steps 
into their profession with more security. 


The Kinesiology of Weight Lifting. Benjamin 
H. Massey, Harold W. Freeman, Frank 
R. Manson, and Janet A. Wessel. Du- 
buque, Iowa: W. C. Brown Co., 135 S. 
Locust St. 1959. 175 p. $3.25. This 
book represents an effort to provide the 
weight lifter, especially the beginner, 
with a practical guide based upon sound 
physiological and weight-lifting princi- 
ples. 

Teachers’ Dance Handbook. Frank L. Kalt- 
man and Olga Kulbitsky. Newark, N. 
J.: Bluebird Pub. Co. Order from Folk- 
craft, 1159 Broad St. 1959. 342 p. $6.50. 
Intended for both the novice and the 
widely experienced elementary school 
teacher, this book is designed to pro- 
vide a practical handbook of folk dance 
activities and their related rhythms. The 
activities are presented in logical order 
from the basic steps and rhythms to the 
traditional folk dances, with background 
historical material on national dances. 
Included is a section on teacher educa- 
tion, a glossary of types of dances and 
dance terms, a bibliography, and an 
index of dances, song plays, and play- 
party dances. 
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Camping Digest. Kenneth Chasey. San 
Antonio, Texas: Naylor Co. 1959. 225 
p. $3.50. This is a complete, illustrated 
guide to campgrounds in the United 
States, Alaska, and Canada. It gives 
sufficient information about camp sites 
so that the average family will be able 
to plan a trip know ng in advance where 
the campgrounds are, what they look 
like, what their facilities are, and what 
recreation is available. Names and ad- 
dresses of agencies which supply addi- 
tional information are included. 


Better Vacations for Your Money. Michael 
Frome. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
& Co. 1959. $1.95. Helpful advice at 
the start of a trip can mean the differ- 
ence between a journey of frustrating 
disappointments and one of sheer de- 
light. Long experience in the field of 
travel qualifies the author to advise and 
suggest to the inexperienced traveler 
ways and means of getting the most out 
of every journey. One of the many 
useful features of this book is the pres- 
entation of the broad range of places to 
go and activities to enjoy. 


Living Earth. Peter Farb. N. Y.: Harper 
& Brothers. 1959. 178 p. $3.75. Teem- 
ing with life on which all other life 
depends, a teaspoonful of apparently 
inert soil may contain 5,000,000 bacteria, 
1,000,000, protozoa, 200,000 algae and 
fungi. In this absorbing book an expert 
science reporter enlarges the world of 
the soil to dimensions at which the 
reader can follow its drama of activity. 
He focuses on the earth’s three main 
types of soil environment—the forest, 
the grassland, and the desert—each of 
which is a setting for distinct com- 
munities of life. 


Understanding Girls. Clarence G. Moser. 
New York: Association Press, 1957. 252 
p. $3.50. This is a warmly sympathetic 
and scientifically sound guidebook for 
the parents, teachers, and group leaders 
of the 20,000,000 girls from age 6 to 7 
in our land. It contains a record of 
their stage-by-stage development. For 
easy reference, the physical, emotional, 
intellectual, and social growth patterns 
are explained in separate sections for 
each of these age brackets: 6-8, 9-11, 
12-14, and 15-17. The author’s earlier 
book, Understanding Boys, won plaudits 
from child specialists and general critics 
alike. 


Good Fishing. R. W. Eschmeyer and 
George S. Fichter. New York 16: Har- 
per & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. 1959. 124 p. 
Illus. $2.95. The authors describe means 
by which poor fishing conditions can be 
remedied and good conditions can be 
made still more productive. They ex- 
plain how undesirable species can be 
eliminated from a body of water, and 
how, by various techniques of chemical 
treatment and water management, the 
balance of aquatic life can be beneficially 
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adjusted. More fishing, rather than less, 
is the key to improvement of the sport. 


BOOK LISTINGS 


GENERAL INTEREST 

State School Legislation 1957. Office of Edu- 
cation, U. 8S. Department of Health, and 
Welfare. Bulletin 1959, No. 10. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office. 
1959. 189 p. 70¢. 

The Putnam Series in Education. Ole Sand 
and Elaine Cook, editors. New York 16: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave. 
Future Jobs for High School Girls. Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Pamphlet Seven. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1959. 64 p. 40¢. 
Better Utilization of College Teaching Re- 
sources: A Summary Report. New York 22: 
The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, 477 Madison Ave. 1959. 62 p. 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States 1952-54, Index. Office of Education, 
U. 8S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Washington, D. C.: Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. 1959. 17 p. 

Spurs to Creative Teaching. Laura Zirbes. 
New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
210 Madison Ave. 1959. 354 p. $5.75. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Growing Pains. Hartford: Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 1957. Illus. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

AND ATHLETICS 

Re-Education of the Injured Shoulder. R. Bar- 
rie Brooks. Distributed in the U. 8S. by 
The Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 
for E. & S. Livingstone Ltd., Edinburgh 
and London. 1959. 114 p. Illus. $3.50. 
How To Play Shuffleboard. Col. P. C. Bul- 
lard. St. Petersburg 14, Fla.: the Au- 
thor (414 Lealman Trailer Ct.). 1959. 
99 p. Illus. $1.47. Quantity discounts. 
Tennis Court Layout and Construction for 
Schools. Luell W. Guthrie and Georgia 
R. Williams. Stanford, Calif.: School 
Planning Laboratory, School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University. 1959. 28 p. 
Tilus. 
Physical Education Handbook. Third edition. 
Don Cash Seaton, Irene A. Clayton, 
Howard C. Leibee, and Lloyd Messer- 
smith. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall. 1959. 343 p. Illus. $4.75. 
Finney on Football. “British.” Tom Fin- 
ney. Distributed by SportShelf, P. O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 1959. 
156 p. Illus. $3.75. 
Report of a Demonstration and Conference on 
Physical Education and Recreation, Glasgow, 
March 1958. The Scottish Joint Consul- 
tative Committee on Physical Education. 
Edinburgh 2: the Committee, 4 Queens- 
ferry St. 1959. 31 p. 
Construction of Indoor Rifle and Pistol Ranges. 
Range Plans Section, National Rifle 
Association. Washington 6, D. C.: the 
Association, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
N. W. 16 p. Illus. $1.00. 


New edition of 
the Basketball 
Coaches Digest 


Please tear out this 
coupon and attach 
it to your School’s 
letterhead for more information. Mail to: 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana 


Please send me 1959-60 Secl-O-Son eee 
Digest. (Free to coaches and 
others please enclose 50¢ handling 


NAME 


city STATE 


New and Exciting Field Game 


SPEED-A-WAY 


For boys and junior 


aes. 

Easy to learn; easy to teach. It’s fun. 
SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 
SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK—$1.00 
Order Now 
MARJORIE 8S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton 4, Calif. 


ELEMENTARY 
TUMBLING & STUNTS 
Davidge and Quinn 


Illustrated handbook describing over 125 
Walks, Stunts and Rolls; together with 
Teaching Suggestions, Pyramid Building and 
Demonstration Routines. 

For your copy, mail this ad, $1.50 and your 
name and: address to 

DAVID G. SMITH PRINTING-PUBLISHING 
GLENWOOD, NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


MOVING? Be certain to send us your 
new address, enclosing the old address 
label. Changes of address take 5 weeks 
to process at the AAHPER office. 
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I look forward 


to each new day 
of 


teaching 4 


You see, I teach young people— girls 
who are just reaching their adolescence. 
And part of my work is to help them 
chrough this difficult stage ...to dis- 
pel their doubts and fears... to teach 
them the facts they need to know, 
so that they can more easily grow into 
healthy womanhood. 

Recently, I sent for the teaching 
guide prepared by the Educational 
Department of Tampax®. And what 
a difference it made! It’s called FRom 
FicTION TO Fact. A comprehensive 
guide to menstrual health teaching, 
it’s written in simple language which 
you can readily transmit to your stu- 
dents. It covers everything on the men- 
strual cycle and menstrual health .. . 
has clear anatomical diagrams . . . and 
even includes a special question and 
answer section that helps make dis- 
cussion periods more vital and 
informative. 


Along with it, 


I received a com- 


panion booklet for students—a won- 
derful teaching aid. Why don’t you 
send for them, too? You'll be so glad 
you did. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me the free material: Teaching guide, 


“From Fiction to Fact”’ 


for students, with order card for additional free 


supply. 
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and companion booklet 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 
Suppl y 1-December 31, 1958, 
to Postage Stamps of the United States 1847- 
1957. Washington 25, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. 1959. 28 p. Illus. 15¢. 


Garden Design Illustrated. John and Carol 
Grant. Seattle 5: University of Wash- 
ington Press. 1959. 174 p. Illus. $5.75. 
Comedies and Farces for Teen-Agers. John 
Murray. No royalty, one act. Boston 
16: Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St. 1959. 
387 p. $4.95. 

Four-Star Radio Plays for Teen-Agers. A. S. 
Burack, editor. No royalty, one act. 
Boston 16: Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St. 
1959. 246 p. $4.00. 

Children’s Plays from Favorite Stories. Sylvia 
E. Kamerman, editor. No royalty, one 
act. Boston 16: Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington 
St. 1959. 583 p. $5.95. 

The Patent-Leather Thumping Shoes. Lucille 
L. Hooper. Caldwell, Idaho: The Cax- 
ton Printers. 1955. 220 p. Illus. $3.50. 
Japanese Ink Paintings: Lessons in Suiboku 
Technique. Ryukyu Saito. Rutland, Vt.: 
Charles E. Tuttle Co. 1959. Illus. 96 p. 
$3.75. 

Treasury of the World’s Coins. Fred Rein- 
feld. New York 10: Dover Publications, 
920 Broadway. 1955. 224 p. IIlus. 
$1.75. 

Whittling with Ben Hunt. W. Ben Hunt. 
Milwaukee 1: The Bruce Publishing Co., 
400 N. Broadway. 1959. 160 p. Illus. 
$3.50. 

Tent Camper’s Guide to New England and 
New York State Camping Areas. Don Parry. 
Rocky Hill, Conn.: Outdoor Publishers. 
59 p. $1.00. 

How To Make Fishing Lures. Vlad Evanoft. 
New York 10: The Ronald Press Co. 
1959. 108 p. Illus. $3.50. 

How To “‘Take’’ Fresh Water Fish in Lake, 
Pond, and Stream. Maurice H. Decker. 


New York: Sentinel Book Publishers. 
1958. 127 p. Illus. 95¢. 
Pet Book. A. Barton. New York 11: 


Hart Publishing Co. 1958. 128 p. Illus. 
How To Sail. Samuel Carter, IIT. New 
York 3: Sentinel Book Publishers. 1957. 
127 p. Illus. 95¢. 


Family Activities with Other Families. Pub- 
lications Services National Board, 
Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Ave. 1959. 


47 p. 75¢. 

Pets for Pleasure and Profit. 1. Hugh New- 
man. New Rochelle, N. Y.: SportShelf. 
1959. 125 p. Illus. $4.25. 

Table Tennis—A New Approach. Ken Stan- 
ley. New Rochelle, N. Y.: SportShelf. 
1959. 108 p. Illus. $3.25. 

Sailing Primer. W. D. Park. New Rochelle, 
N. Y.: SportShelf. 1959. 109 p. - Illus. 
$3.25. 

Instructions to Young Golfers. David Thomas. 
New Rochelle, N. Y.: SportShelf. 
1959. 126 p. Illus. $3.75. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Write to National Education Associa- 
tion Publications—Sales Dept., 1201 - 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for publications listed below. 


Selected Bibliography for Curriculum Workers. 
Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development. 1959. 84 p. $1.00. 
Rankings of the States. Research Report 
1959-R4. 38 p. 50¢. 

Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 
1959. Research Report 1959-R6. 52 p. 
50¢. 

Safety Sanity and the Schools. Advisory 
Committee on Fire Safety Protection 
and Education, American Association of 
School Administrators. 1959. 25¢. 
Seven State Taxes: Rates and Collections. 
Committee on Tax Education and School 
Finance. April 1959. 31 p. 25¢. 
Delinquent Behavior, Culture and the Indi- 
vidual. Juvenile Delinquency Project. 
1959. 147 p. $1.25. 

School Salaries, 1958-59, Urban Districts 10,- 
000 to 30,000 in Population. Research Re- 
port 1959-R9. 93 p. 50¢. 

Utilization of Teacher Time. Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 1959. 16 p. 


Action in State Equalization: Case Studies. 
Committe on Tax Education and School 
Finance. June 1959. 45 p. 50¢. 


The Classroom Teacher and Public Relations. 
Research Monograph 1959-M2. 39 p. 
50¢. 

School Salaries, 1958-59, Urban Districts 2500 
to 5000 in Population. Research Report 
1959-R12. 32 p. 25¢. 

School Salaries, 1958-59, Urban Districts 5000 
to 10,000 in Population. Research Report 
1959-R11. 68 p. 50¢. 

The Pupil’s Day in Court: Review of 1958. 
Research Report 1959-R8. 45 p. 25¢. 
The Teacher's Day in Court: Review of 1958. 
Research Report 1959-R7. 48 p. 25¢. 
Economic Status of Teachers in 1958-59. Re- 
search Report 1959-R3. 35 p. 50¢. 
Judging Schools with Wisdom. American 
Association of School Administrators 
and National School Boards Association. 
1959. 16 p. 50¢. 

Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, 
Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58 and 
1958-59. Research Report. 1959-R10. 
87 p. $1.00. 

The Attack on American Schools. Hollis L. 
Caswell. 32 p. Single copies free. 
Classroom Teacher Salary Schedules, 1958-59, 
Urban Districts 30,000 to 100,000 in Popula- 
tion. Public-School Salaries series. Re- 
search Division Report 1959-R2. 58 p. 
50¢. 

Analysis of Salary Schedules, 1957-58. Public- 
School Salaries series. Research Divi- 
sion Report 1959-R1. 31 p. 25¢. 

An Essay on Quality in Public Education. 


Edueational Policies Commission. Jan- 
uary 1959. 29 p. 35¢. 
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SAVES SPACE . . . FOLDS FACE TO FACE! 


Easi-Fold Rolling 


TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


Easy as 1-2-3. . . for busy institutional worker or harried house- 
wife. Folds automatically! Has large wheels on steel chassis; 


- solid-edge protected steel frame; built-in, metal-end net; granite- 
hard Formium playing surface. Write today for color catalog. 


SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 
520 Coster Street, New York 59, N.Y. * DAyton 9-5100 


Only Titus Scooters Give You: 
% Double strength construction — laminated pine 
& plywood—1%2” thick. 
% Vulcanized rubber bumpers — held securely in 
place by concealed steel band 
% Best quality — Non-Marking, No-Oiling, Quiet, 
Ball Bearing Casters—Will last for many years. 


Add a lot of Physical Education, Fun and interest to your 
program. 


Write today for prices & literature. 
Order direct from factory, or buy from your dealer. 
R. E. TITUS GYM SCOOTER CO. 
Dept. D—Winfield, Kansas 


Ronald 


books 
: for 
Coaches 


THE RONALD SPORTS LIBRARY, which includes the Barnes 
Sports Library, has a ‘how-to’ book for every sport! These 
colorful books cover rules, techniques, equipment, individual 
and team play. Clear explanations are illustrated with scores 
of action photos and drawings. Written by top coaches, play- 
ers, and authorities. Described below are a few of the many 
books in the Ronald Sports Library designated with an asterisk. 


OFFENSIVE FOOTBALL 
JORDAN OLIVAR. Winning strategy with the Belly 
Series. Book explains inside and outside play series, 
proper play sequences, personnel requirements for each 
position. Tells how to develop a top quarterback, integrate 
the Belly Series with other offensive styles. Covers special 
drills, use of movies, etc. 42 ills. *$2.95 


TOUCH FOOTBALL 
JOHN V. GROMBACH. Superbly illustrated book de- 
scribes the six-, seven-, eight-, nine-, and eleven-man 
touch football game. Discusses fundamentals and play 
techniques, formations, tactics and game strategy, condi- 
tioning, safety. Includes a group of the best rules yet 
formulated. /07 action photos, diagrams. *$2.95 


FUNDAMENTAL FOOTBALL 
JAMES “GIB” HOLGATE. 74 vivid sequence photos 
with fast-reading text reveal the secrets of expert passing, 
receiving, tackling, blocking—all the basic skills. Book 
covers ball handling, quick starts and stops, head and 
body feints, proper conditioning, etc. Details qualifications, 
attitudes of the successful player. Foreword by Fritz 
Crisler. *$2.95 


BASEBALL PLAY AND STRATEGY 
ETHAN ALLEN. Just published! Complete coverage of 
individual and team play, coaching strategy, practice sys- 
tems, etc. Book includes 25 diamond drills, complete sig- 
nal systems, an inning by inning analysis of a World 
Series game. Illustrated with 450 photos of major league 
players in action. Foreword by Ford C. Frick. $5.50 


SOFTBALL 
ARTHUR T. NOREN. Also new! Third Edition pre- 
sents the duties and basic techniques of each position, and 
the fundamentals of batting, base running, and team play. 
The Official Rules, including Scoring Rules, are given 
for softball and slow-pitch softball. Book covers schedules, 
officiating, equipment. 55 ills. *$2.95 


SPRINGBOARD DIVING 
PHIL MORIARTY with Christian Sparks. October. 
A unique guide to championship diving form. Pro- 
gressing in easy stages from elementary to complex dives, 
book gives expert advice for every dive. 12 series of 
sequence photos may be flipped rapidly to give an accurate 
picture of the dive in action. 280 ills. , 


SWIMMING 
ROBERT J. H. KIPHUTH. A famous coach explains 
his method of training college and Olympic teams—in- 
cluding a complete pre-season conditioning program for 
developing strength and power. Describes form for starts, 
strokes, and turns in the breaststroke, backstroke, free- 
style, and butterfly breatstroke. 112 photographs and 
drawings. *$2.95 


Send for descriptive folders of books in the Ronald 
Sports Library and the Ronald Outdoor Sportsman’s 


Library. Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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Inservice Education 
(Continued from page 29) 


also our placement director. He 
makes an attempt to visit, once each 
year, every graduate in the states 
who is still engaged in educational 
work. He continues to try to keep 
in touch with graduates, to move 
them into better jobs when possible, 
and to distribute to them syllabuses, 
teaching aids, or other information 
which may be helpful. The College 
placement service has been of value 
in keeping many of our graduates 
aware of the need for educational 
growth in order to advance in the 
profession. Our advanced degree stu- 
dents, masters and doctors, have 
been easy to place and are often 
made aware of new and better pro- 
fessional opportunities. 

Insomuch as our practice teachers 
and recreation field workers live out 
in various communities away from 
the campus for nine weeks, our 
supervisor and placement man and 
various visiting staff members be- 
come better acquainted with the 
publie school and recreation pro- 
grams, with the teachers and direc- 
tors of the state, and with our stu- 
dents’ abilities both before and after 
graduation. By this direct acquaint- 
ance, the staff keeps much better in- 
formed about our graduates and 


Professional Reading 


As teachers you know that your edu- 
cation is still incomplete, and a continu- 
ing professional obligation is to read 
good books, in your specialty, in educa- 
tion, in current fiction and nonfiction. 
Here is a selection from the “Outstand- 
ing Educational Books of 1958,” as de- 
termined by the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary staff. How many have you read? 
The Pursuit of Excellence, by the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, Ine. (Doubleday) 
49 p. 75¢. 

Public Education in America: A New In- 
terpretation of Purpose and Practice, ed. 
by George Z. F. Bereday and Luigi Vol- 
picelli (Harper) 212 p. $4. 

The Ideal and the Community, by I. B. 
Berkson (Harper) 302 p. $4.50. 

The High School in a New Era, ed. by 
Francis §. Chase and Harold A. Ander- 
son (Univ. of Chicago Press) 465 p. 
$5.75. 

Education of Exceptional Children and 
Youth, ed. by William M. Cruikshank 
and G. Orville Johnson (Prentice-Hall) 
723 p. $6.95. 


is much better able to give them wise 
guidance. The experiences of the 
practice teachers and the recreation 
majors in their field work are re- 
viewed when they return to the cam- 
pus. An eight-week course is de- 
voted to strengthening weak areas, 
supplementing meager knowledge, 
adding source materials where the 
student now feels the need, etc. 


Professional Encouragement 


We encourage our baccalaureate 
graduates to go on for advanced 
study and keep them aware of fel- 
lowships and graduate assistantships 
available at various graduate schools. 
As a general policy, we advise our 
graduates to do advanced work at 
some other reputable institution so 
that they can experience new and 
different viewpoints and emphases 
and acquire greater professional 
breadth. The staff assumes the 
responsibility for encouraging grad- 
uates to attend professional meet- 
ings, serve on committees, submit 
personal studies, and the like. This 
aspect of professionalism is begun 
during undergraduate days in the 
student major club activities. 

Each year some staff member at- 
tempts to conduct research which 
involves the co-operation of the pub- 
lie school teachers, including our 
graduates. The present fitness test- 
ing program is an example. Earlier 
co-operative studies involved aspects 
of interscholastie sports for boys and 
girls (extent and type of program, 
insurance plans, etc.) and health 
knowledge studies. 


Conferences and Clinics 


Every spring a recreation confer- 
ence is held at the campus. The rec- 
reation education graduates are 
urged to attend and participate, and 
many do so. This year, for example, 
one graduate reported on a recondi- 
tioning program which he conducted 
with older sedentary men through 
programs of physical recreation. At 
that time others were co-operating in 
a school camping project fostered by 
the University, and reported on it. 
We expect our graduates to be 
leaders in professional conferences 
and to contribute to the improve- 
ment of the profession. 

Each sport season, fall, winter, 


and spring, our College conducts one 
or more clinics in the appropriate 
sports. Our graduates return and 
participate in these clinics. The 
varsity coaches also put on oc- 
easional demonstrations at educa- 
tional meetings in the state. 

We have tried out a one-day work- 
shop in health and physical educa- 
tion at the campus a few times. 
These have been attended by a small 
but enthusiastic group of graduates 
but have not been a success in terms 
of numbers unless held in connec- 
tion with some appropriate public 
event. For example, when the na- 
tional gymnastic teams of men and 
women from Sweden performed at 
Pennsylvania State University, we 
ran a Saturday workshop and in- 
vited some of the European experts 
to address the group. Then we made 
certain that our visiting alumni had 
good seats for the evening exhibition. 
In general, the sports clinies open 
to all the public and the larger con- 
ferences and conventions are better 
situations for short workshops. 


Graduates and College Benefit 


Our philosophy of inservice edu- 
cation does not permit paternalism. 
We expect the graduate to stand on 
his own feet, to grow through his 
own efforts, and to be a credit to the 
profession. If he seems to be doing 
so, we are very much interested in 
him and in helping him advance. 
But we expect him to be a profes- 
sional man, not a wage-hour em- 
ployee. 

We are firmly convinced that in- 
service education is a co-operative 
affair, a kind of continuing educa- 
tional workshop, and that the Col- 
lege profits even more from thé rela- 
tionship than do the graduates. In 
this continuing workshop of profes- 
sional interchange, the numbers of 
contributors from the alumni, and 
their wealth of recent, realistic on- 
the-job experiences, more than match 
the College staff contribution. Per- 
haps no college could afford a staff 
of the quality represented by the 
better minds of almost three decades 
of graduates. We admit the great 
debt we owe our graduates for their 
contributions and try to do what we 
ean to balance the ledger. * 
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HOTEL ROOM RATES 
Ocean Front Hotels 


Hotel Single Twin 
$7 $8 
10-12-14 
10 10 
9 
7. Surfeomber 7 9 
8 
8 
Shelborne 10 14-16 
10 
13. Shore Club 10 
8-12 
16. Roney Plaza... 10-14 12-16 

Off the Ocean Hotels 
5 
6 
7 
6-8 
6-7 
23. Peter Miller 5 


Map of hotels corresponds to scene of Miami Beach above. 
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Mark your calendar 

now to spend April 24-28 in Miami Beach, where you can combine 
a valuable professional experience with a vacation for you and your 
family. At this season, hotel rates are low and prices at the many 
excellent restaurants are reasonable. Beach and pool privileges are 
free for all those staying at co-operating hotels. 


Send reservations early 

so you won’t miss out on the special low rates available for AAHPER 
members at the co-operating hotels. Reservations should be sent to 
AAHPER Convention Housing Bureau, P. O. Box 1511, Miami Beach, 
Florida. No reservations will be acknowledged or processed until 
after January 1; but they will be handled in the order in which they 
are received. Some motel accommodations close to Miami Beach 
are also available. Those desiring family accommodations with 
kitchen facilities (for a week or longer) should send requests di- 
rectly to Thomas Smith, Miami Beach Convention Bureau, 1700 
Washington Ave. Special headquarters hotels are as follows: Roney 
Plaza—national headquarters; Nautilus—State Directors; Surf- 
comber—ACPE; Delano—Southern Dist.; Shelborne—City Directors. 
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¢ The Eighth Annual Conference con- 
ducted by the Department of Health 
and Physical Education, State Teachers 


College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, held May 2, 1959, was devoted 
to outdoor education. Clinics in casting, 
boating, and outdoor living skills were 
featured. Oscar J. Liljenstein was head 
of the department until his retirement 
last June. 

¢ Outdoor living and_ conservation 
activities featured the Ohio College Stu- 
dent’s Conference held at the Antioch 
College Outdoor Education Center, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, in May 1959. 

¢ The Outdoor Education Advisory 
Committee of the Department of Public 
Instruction and the State Board of 
Health, Indianapolis, Indiana, con- 
ducted two outdoor education confer- 
ences for the Indiana State School 
Board Association at Bradford Woods, 
Indiana University. James R. Champ- 
lin, recreation and outdoor education 
consultant, State Board of Health, re- 
ports, much interest by the school board 
members represented. 


¢ A boating course was conducted in. 


connection with a secondary school sum- 
mer program in the Frederick County 
Schools, Maryland. Worren R. Evans 
is supervisor of health and physical 
education. 


* George Harvey, professor of physi- 
cal education, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, and one of the pioneers in 
teaching angling and casting, reports 
some interesting figures for the past 
decade: 1500 students in informal 
classes in fly-tying and casting; 1057 
in accredited classes in angling; 8790 
started and taught bait and spin cast- 
ing; 71 extension classes in angling 
with 2100 students; and 35 angling 
clinics with an attendance of 2781. 


* Sixty-three boys and girls in the 
sixth grade from the Brownfields Ele- 
mentary School, Louisiana, participated 
in the first outdoor education classes at 
the Fountainebleau State Park in the 
spring of 1959. A. E. Simmons, prin- 
cipal, and William E. Noonan, of the 
State Department of Education, are 
enthusiastic about the new educational 
venture, 

* Edward Ehlert, principal, McKinley 
School, Manitowoe Public Schools, Wis- 
consin, reports the completion of a new 
lodge in the Rahr Memorial School 
Forest. This facility, built through com- 
munity co-operation, will make it pos- 
sible to expand the excellent outdoor 
education program already under way 
in the Manitowoe Publie Schools. 

* A total of 1248 fourth-grade students 
of the Arden-Carmichael School Dis- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


trict, California, participated in a Day 
Camp Science Program during the past 
school year, according to James R. 
Bales, teacher. 

¢ The Maple Grove School, Muskegon, 
Michigan, held its annual outdoor school 
at the Long Lake Outdoor Center, 
Yankee Springs Recreation Area, for 
a week in April 1959. R. Moblo was 
in charge of this program. 

¢ An outdoor program for grades 4 
to 6 of the elementary school system, 
Lincoln, Massachusetts, was held at the 
Sargent Camp, Boston University. 
David Webster, science teacher, gives a 
glowing report of the educational ex- 
periences in camp. 


¢ Important developments in teacher 
preparation took place at the Colorado 
State College, Greeley, in June 1959. 
A ten-day workshop in outdoor educa- 
tion was held at the Sylvandale Ranch, 
Loveland, Colorado. There was a meet- 
ing of the college faculty at the Elk- 
horn Lodge, Estes Park, to make plans 
for an all-campus approach to outdoor 
education. Vincent A. Cyphers, asso- 
ciate professor of physical education, is 
giving leadership to this pioneer project. 


¢ A booklet entitled Outdoor Educa- 
tion deseribes the outdoor program of 
the Henry Grady High School, held at 
the FHA Camp, Jackson Lake, near 
Covington, Georgia. The program for 
the eighth-grade students has been in 
operation four years, according to the 
principal, R. H. Derthick, and H. B. 
Strickland, director. 

* Seely Place School, Edgemont School 
District, Scarsdale, New York, con- 
ducted its sixth annual school camp 
program. Irwin Engel, outdoor educa- 
tion co-ordinator, reports that during 
this time 600 school children have par- 
ticipated, with only five being unable 
to attend during the entire six years. 
¢ Approximately 5000 students partici- 
pated in the Kentucky Junior Conser- 
vation Camp during the summer of 
1959, according to James J. Gilpin, 
assistant director, Division, Conserva- 
tion Education, Department of Fisher- 
ies and Wildlife. This excellent program 
includes outdoor skills and conservation 
activities. 

¢ Among the institutions offering arch- 
ery are the State University of Iowa 
and the School of Education, University 
of Buffalo. These new courses are in 
addition to those given in camp counsel- 
ing and leadership training and are 
helpful to teachers who wish to initiate 
a wide variety of outdoor activities. 

* Outdoor education had a prominent 
place in the Pennsylvania Recreation 
and Sportsman’s Show again this year. 


Demonstrations and clinics in shooting, 
casting, camping, and other outdoor 
skills in which school-age children par- 
ticipated were features in a live ex- 
hibit. Othmar B. Wuenschel, field rep- 
resentative of the Sporting Arms and 
Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institute 
was in charge of this phase of the 
Sportsman’s Show. 

¢ Activities in angling and casting were 
featured in a program for crippled 
children at the Army Reservoir in Har- 
ford County, Maryland, this spring. 
The program was held in co-operation 
with the Harford County Board of 
Education and the Maryland League 
for Crippled Children. Joseph Wolney 
of Bel Air and Earl Wagner of the 
Board of Education co-operated in this 
very successful venture. 


° An extensive state-wide program in 
outdoor education is developing in New 
Jersey in connection with the New 
Jersey School of Conservation, under 
the leadership of Clifford E. Emanuel- 
son, through co-operative efforts of the 
departments of Education and of Con- 
servation and Economic Development. 
The six state teachers colleges and many 
public schools will be involved in a 
broad program of outdoor activities. 


* Outdoor activities, including boating 
and water safety, were features of the 
Bay View Association summer program 
in Michigan, according to Ernest D. 
Gray, recreation director. 

¢ A class in riflery for grades 5 to 8, 
through the use of the air rifle, was 
a part of the physical education pro- 
gram of the University School, Ohio 
State University. The instructor, Robert 
White, reports much enthusiasm in the 
new activity which emphasizes marks- 
manship and safe shooting. 

e The first pilot program in school 
camping in Vermont was held at Camp 
Billings under the direction of Ray- 
mond and Mrs. Magwire, Department 
of Publie Instruction. This program 
was combined with an outdoor educa- 
tion workshop for school administrators 
and teachers, including casting, shoot- 
ing, and field trips. 

® Outdoor education activities, stres- 
sing boating and water safety, were a 
part of the Annual Delaware School 
Administrators’ Workshop this year, 
according to George W. Ayers, Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Department of Public 
Instruction, Dover. Casting and arech- 
ery will be added next year to the 
program. 


* Taylor Dodson, Department of Phys- 
ical Education, Wake Forest College, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, reports 
new developments in the state, as fol- 
lows: the state AHPER added a sec- 
tion on outdoor education at the fall 
meeting; Greensboro Public Schools will 
expand their school camping program 
for their fifth-grade students, with col- 
lege students assisting in the leader- 
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Winning Coaches us 


PLAYMASTER* Coaching 
Aids 


RECORD-MASTER* 
“Hall-of-Fame” Displays 


ATHLETICS. PRYSICAL EDUCATION 


e PLAYMASTER’ 
with the “Total Coaching Concept” 


ONLY the new Super-Deluxe 2-in-1 PLAYMASTER* Coaching Kits — em- 
bodying the revolutionary “Total Coaching Concept” originated by 
PROGRAM AIDS — enable you to graphically develop the over-view and 
then zoom in for a live-action close-up on the play. At last, a coaching aid 
that quickly and precisely clarifies both strategy and tactics. 


Other Time-Tested PROGRAM AIDS Products Include: 


SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups us. pat. 
See Your Dealer or Write For Free Catalog To: 


THE PROGRAM AIDS COMPANY unc. 
DEPT. JH, 550 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


ing aid, PLAYMASTER 
makes it easy for 

players to 

understand.” 


FOOTBALL 
COACHING KIT 
No. PMS-55 
Complete with 
290 accessory 
pieces 


only $69.50 


(One of over 20 PLAY- 
MASTER* Coachin 
Kits for all team sports: 


e ERASO* Posters and 
Charts 


SCORE-KING* Magnetic 
Scoreboard 


THIS YEAR, EVERY YEAR 
. . . MORE TOWEL 
FOR YOUR MONEY! 


. . and there are plenty of reasons— 
McArthur Super Gym and Super Turk 
School Towels are made of the finest 
long staple, triple-twisted, two-ply 
yarns; full tape rib construction; heavy 
tape selvage edges; full 20” x 40” shrunk 
size; light weight for economical laun- 
dering, yet extra strong for extra wear— 
they’re good for 350 to 500 launderings! 


Write today for complete information on 
McArthur Towels and the economical 
McArthur School Towel Plan. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative 


VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N.Y. 


GYM 


TUWELS 


ship; Wake Forest College includes 
casting and shooting instruction for all 
physical education majors; a course in 
recreation leadership at Wake Forest 
qualifies NAACC instructors; a casting 
tournament is held as a part of the col- 
lege program; the University of North 
Carolina has organized an outing group, 
which includes casting and riflery; and 
a tournament, including these activities, 
is held in connection with the “Big 
Four Meet.” 


* Mosinee and Schofield high schools, 
Wisconsin, offer a four-week summer 
conservation workshop for high school 
students. Activities include soil, for- 
estry, wildlife, water, casting and ang- 
ling, shooting, and gun safety. Galen 
Parkinson and Edward Prohaska are 
the leaders. 

e A hunter safety course is offered by 
local National Rifle Association instruc- 
tors for students of the Avon School 
District, South Dakota, reports Earl G. 
Boxa, superintendent. 

* Some 25 members of the Girls’ Ath- 
letic Group, East Detroit High School, 
Michigan, spent five days in May at the 
Haza-Witea camp learning outdoor liv- 
ing skills. 

e An extensive program, including out- 
door living skills, was carried out at the 
Boys Village in Cheltenham, Maryland, 
reports George Hampton, supervisor of 
recreation. 

¢ The laboratory experiences of the 
Camp Counselors Training Course, Ohio 
State University, are offered through a 
ten-day outdoor education workshop. 
Charles Mand is the instructor. 

¢ William Howenstine, supervisor, 
Cleveland Heights Outdoor Education 
Program, directed the six-week summer 
outdoor education workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

¢ Program activities in the freshman 
eamp, Springfield College, Massachu- 
setts, include riflery, casting, and shoot- 
ing. Jeffrey Ferguson is the instructor. 
e An interesting family camping bul- 
letin is published by the Rockford, IIli- 
nois, Family Camping Association. This 
association is sponsored by the Recrea- 
tion Department of the Rockford Park 
District. Frank Lupton is supervisor 
and editor. 

e Day camping is conducted at the 
Merrill School Forest, Wisconsin, each 
summer, according to Elbridge Curtis. 
e A. D. Hurt is leader of the Jefferson 
High School rifle club, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. 

¢ Beginning with the 1959-60 school 
year, the Sisters Public Schools, Ore- 
gon, will conduct a revised outdoor edu- 
eation program for grades 1-12, accord- 
ing to Thomas R. Cox. 

¢ Four hundred students from the 


training school, New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, participated in a three- to five-day 
outdoor school at camp in 1959. Wil- 
liam Moore and John T. Huntington of 
the Department of Physical Education 
were in charge. 
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MEET THE MAJORS 


page for students and student major 


Presented here are some of the answers given by college students to the question: 
“Why I Chose To Teach Health, Physical Education, Recreation.” Requests for these 
statements were sent out last spring, and responses were received from 83 major stu- 
dents in 22 institutions. The following are excerpts from typical statements, which 
are representative of the total responses. Our thanks go to all those students who re- 
plied to our question; we regret that we cannot publish them all in full, for they 


illustrate the beginnings of a professional spirit which will determine the future 
of health education, physical education, and recreation. 


What influenced me mostly in choos- 
ing a teaching career as my profession 
was the realization that I could combine 
a profound interest in sports and phys- 
ical education into a rewarding occupa- 
tion. I sincerely believe that in no other 
profession can a person derive as much 
personal satisfaction as in teaching 
youngsters how to maintain good health 
and keep physically fit. There is 
no other field of service which offers the 
gratification of knowing that you have 
aided the student by preparing him 
physically for his other endeavors.— 
ArtHur J. PaGano, University of 
Rhode Island. 


People today are caught up in a rush 
and are ‘scurried from place to place. 
As these people lose themselves in fast 
living, they neglect their bodies. One of 
the main reasons why I am interested 
in physical education, recreation, and 
health is to help these people learn how 
to care for their bodies while at the 
same time they can find enjoyment 
through participation. . . . People need 
relaxation and enjoyment through phys- 
jeal education and recreation. I hope 
that I will be around when some of these 
people turn to physical education for 
help.—Jupy DarLEy (sophomore), State 
University of South Dakota. 


There is untold satisfaction in accom- 
plishing various skills that previously 
were deemed almost impossible and at 
the same time be able to share these 
experiences with peers in an informal 
situation, under the guidance and direc- 
tion of a helpful, understanding instruc- 
tor. The opportunity to give to others 
the instruction, experiences, and enjoy- 
ment that bypassed me makes me very 
proud to be a member of such an out- 
standing profession.—CaroLyn Jo Fin- 
NEGAN, State University of South 
Dakota. 


The reason that I decided to specialize 
in physical education stems from my 
love of sports and the outdoors. It is 
one thing that I have always liked and 
enjoyed doing. At first, I was rather 
hesitant about the actual teaching part, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


but now I have seen that it is fun and 
satisfying to see children enjoying play- 
ing and learning how to play.—BarBaRA 
University of Arkansas. 


A main reason I had for choosing 
physical education and teaching is that 
there are goals set up in this field that 
are high enough to ensure that I can 
always be interested in my work. This 
area presents a challenge. People have 
a tendency to look down on physical 
education only because they do not un- 
derstand what can be accomplished 
through it. Physical education has ob- 
jectives that reach beyond the purely 
physical, objectives that can apply to 
the total personality. It has always 
been my desire to work with young 
people, and I believe that my goals can 
best be accomplished through this field. 
Besides, it’s fun !—Brverty ANNE WIL- 
BOURN, University of Arkansas. 


When I am graduated and enter the 
profession it is my fondest hope that 
I may make others vitally aware of the 
importance of physical education and 
in this way take my place in society.— 
JEAN NeEtson, Nebraska State Teachers 
College. 


Another important reason I chose this 
field is that there are more and more 
varied opportunities and career pos- 
sibilities opening up every day because 
everyone everywhere is becoming more 
aware of the vital importance of phys- 
ical well-being to the complete develop- 
ment of the individual. Physical educa- 
tion can bring me health, hope, and hap- 
piness in my career as an instructor.— 
Larry LACEWELL, University of Ala- 
bama. 


Today there is a real need for phys- 
ical education. People need to be made 
to realize that they are becoming very 
sedentary, weak, and soft. If we are to 
remain one of the superior nations of 
the world, we must be in good physical 
and mental condition. If we are to be in 
good physical and mental condition we 
must have teachers to show us how and 


to give us the tools to work with. I 
would like to be one of the people to 
help in the process of turning out a 
nation of strong and healthy people, 
capable of being world leaders.—WIL- 
LIAM C. SPRINGER, University of Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


It was not hard for me to decide what 
my major would be as my interests 
definitely centered around physical edu- 
cation and recreation. After studying 
physical education, recreation, and 
health for three years, I would like to 
teach these subjects more than ever, not 
only because they are my special inter- 
ests but because these subjects are of 
importance to American youth.—Dorts 
L. Brown (junior), North Carolina Col- 
lege at Durham. 

Of the numerous vocations from which 
to choose I decided that I would like to 
teach in an area that would afford me 
the experience of variety as well as the 
opportunity to help others. If “variety 
is the spice of life” then health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation are truly 
great contributors to happy living be- 
cause there is no definite localization of 
duties. The responsibility of a teacher 
in this area entails work in the class- 
room, the gymnasium, the playground, 
and the community. To be a combina- 
tion of teacher, coach, supervisor, and 
friend is an arduous task but rewarding. 
—Berry June North Carolina 
College at Durham. 


Leisure time should never be thought 
of as idle time. Leisure time should be 
spent in some kind of wholesome activ- 
ity, and health, physical education, and 
recreation can offer such activities to in- 
dividuals and groups. For these rea- 
sons I have chosen this as my life’s 
work, hoping that in some way I may 
help to enrich the lives of people who 
otherwise might never know what it is 
to enjoy their leisure time.—ANNE 
BLAKELY, Georgia State College for 
Women. 


I also enjoy working with the type of 
people who enter this profession—for 
their moral obligations, their ethical 
practices, and their real zest for life.— 
Carotyn E. Grave.in, Boston Univer- 
sity, Sargent College. 


Physical education offers a variety of 
ways to help others, physically, socially, 
and emotionally, and therefore became 
my choice in the teaching field. I am 
also choosing to teach physical education 
because of the wholesome way of life 
it offers. Working in the educational 
field brings one in contact with a dedi- 
cated and unselfish group of people who 
are always striving to accomplish 
higher ideals. Working with young peo- 
ple gives a new and invigorating out- 
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Active people 
go for Coke! 


Take a break... 
Have a Coke | 
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look on life and its purposes. Working 
in the physical education profession 
offers new challenges of increasing im- 
portance to America and democracy.— 
Jung M. Puetps, Boston University, 
Sargent College. 

4 

I believe in this field of education, 
that it will become one of the most 
prominent aids as a person seeks to 
live best to serve most. I believe that, 
since I love sports, I can serve myself 
and mankind better as an instructor in 
this field. I have chosen this field be- 
cause it is the field in which I am most 
interested. This gives me an advantage 
of doing something I like which in turn 
causes me to work harder in this field 
to prove its worth as a professional 
field to those not so interested or not so 
concerned.—PavuL WILLIAMS, University 
of Alabama. 

4 4 

If the teacher develops physically 
educated people, she will also be helping 
to develop proper attitudes toward 
physical education. Physical education 
cannot, itself, do everything, but it can 
be a contributing factor toward the bet- 
ter use of leisure time and the leading 
of a vigorous and healthier life on the 
part of everyone.—BARBARA KEENER, 
Indiana University. 


People tend to let machines do all 
their work for them and neglect physi- 
cal activity, an activity necessary for a 
healthful and sound body. By training 
in the field of-health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, I feel I can learn 
to help others see the need for comply- 
ing with sound health principles.— 
Ratew E. Havens, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

4 

The profession of physical education 
offers a challenge and personal satisfac- 
tion. The basic sciences of physical edu- 
cation, physiology of exercise, and 
kinesiology open new fields of research 
to the qualified physical educator. Man 
will always be interested in his limita- 
tions and extremes. Helping to solve 
problems of this complexity would be 
soul satisfying —W C. McKinney, 
Long Beach, Calif., State College. 

4 

Health, physical education, and ree- 
reation is an ever-growing and vital 
field which should concern individuals 
everywhere, especially with the increased 
amount of leisure time available to peo- 
ple today. Through teaching in this 
field of endeavor, I will be able to help 
and guide children in such a manner 
that they will realize the importance of 
taking proper care of their bodies, the 
necessity for understanding and for get- 
ting along with others, and, at the same 
time, enjoying life to the fullest possible 
extent. Life is too short not to try to 
get the most from it.—Bos Carson, 
Central State College, Edmond, Okla. 
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SPEED QUEEN 
SWIMSUIT 


... it's kickproof 


with (2) 
exclusive design 
ideas: 


@ A styled half-skirt 
that cannot rip or 
tear because of its 
stitchless construc- 
tion 


@ A built-in Bra of the 
same material 


The continual 
kicking motion 
of a swimmer 
has the tendency to 
break the stitching in 
the skirt of a swimsuit. 
BUT THE SKIRT OF 
THE EDUCATOR 
SPEED QUEEN SWIM 
SUIT WILL NOT RIP 
OR TEAR BECAUSE OF 
ITS STITCHLESS 
CONSTRUCTION. 


The SPEED QUEEN 


is knit for sublime fit and in-and-out-of 
the-water shapeliness. Wonderful Mer- 
Sheen (mercerized cotton ribbed knit) 
or nylon stretch fabrics that dry quickly. 
Also made in tricots of arnel and nylon 
(fastest in drying, lightest in weight. 
Vat colors: black, royal, scarlet. (nylon 


stretch: black only). Sizes: Nylon 
stretch: small, medium, large. Mer 
Sheen and arnel: 24 to 42. 


THE BONUS PLAN 
One swimsuit FREE when you 
order a dozen at one time. 
Each gross ordered, receives | 
a dozen FREE. 
EDUCATOR manufactures the finest 
quality swimsuit available at LOW 
FACTORY WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Send for catalogue and sample 
immediately. 
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SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


1919—1959 


Celebrating Our 40th Anniversary 
of Service to the Athletic Field 


Champion’s “Complete Phys. Ed. Uniforms” 
are priced lower, and the savings are passed 
along to you. 

Follow the lead of more and more of the na- 
tion’s colleges and high schools. Equip your 
school with Champion Phys. Ed. uniforms— 
top quality, long-wearing, full washability! 
Here are the three standard T-shirt and Gym 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 
White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 


Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L, 
Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 

$1.60 per uniform. 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


WRITE FOR CURRENT CATALOG epee! 


CHAMPION 


Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . 


$1.65 per uniform. 


with your design in your school color 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 
$1.80 per uniform. 


Champion will send you a free sam- combination. This sample request 
ole of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so must come from the Physical Educa 
vou can sec how a gym suit for your tion department or office. Pleass 
Physical Education classes will look specify design and color when writ- 


ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. 


Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
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The Majors Speak 


(Continued from page 24) 


I have always had an innate love and 
enthusiasm for sports. I believe this 
desire has more than anything else in- 
fluenced my decision to become a physi- 
cal education teacher. 


What actually motivated me toward the 
field of physical education was my keen 
interest in sports and my great desire 
to work with youth in my town. 


Changing Concepts 


It is interesting and valuable for 
those of us teaching physical educa- 
tion to understand the concepts high 
school students have of physical ed- 
ucation and how this thinking 
changes in college. It points up the 
fact that we need to teach the 
‘‘why” of physical education as well 
as the ‘‘how.’’ 

Following are student comments: 


My impression of the physical educa- 
tion field was no different than that of 
the majority of the public, that physi- 
cal education is all right for kids, but 
it is not a necessity. I wonder how 
many times I have heard people say: 
“So what if there is not a good physical 
education program; after all, the kids 
have all afternoon to play.” Now that 
I am a junior in college I know that 
physical education is an essential pro- 
fession. I feel that the physical educa- 
tion instructor is more qualified to un- 
derstand and help develop the child 
than any other teacher because of his 
background. 


My attitude toward physical education 
in high school was one of indifference. 
I felt this way because I did not really 
know what it was all about. Now I 
have become aware of the tremendous 
opportunity the physical educator has 
to develop the young person physically, 
socially, and mentally. 


When I first came to college I was not 
sure exactly what the term physical 
education actually meant. I knew it 
was activity. I thought that it was edu- 
cation of the physical rather than 
through the physical. I did not know 
the aims and objectives of physical 
education. 


Until I entered college I knew very 
little about physical education. I saw 
no why or reasons—all I knew was to 
play football, basketball, and baseball— 
and since I had had no formal physical 
education in high school it never 
dawned on me what physical education 
should be. Today I.have a different out- 
look. I know the importance of physical 
education and the necessity of this pro- 
gram in the public schools. 


I must admit that my conception of 
physical education was entirely differ- 
ent as a boy from what it is now. Be- 
fore entering college I believed that 
physical education was a coach’s course 
and that all that was necessary was to 
learn how to teach the various sports. 
. . . Sinee coming to college I have 
learned that physical education involves 
so much more than just physical activ- 
ity. I realize now that winning is not 
everything. In fact, it is unimportant 
compared to the benefits a person may 
receive in a good program. 

I believed that physical education con- 
sisted only of team sports and that all 


califOne Announees... 


guaranteed for a period of ONE YEAR, except for Tubes, Cartridges 
and Needles. These latter items will continue to have the 90-day 


factory guarantee. 


Two-Vear Guarantee 
on STROBESELECTOR MOTOR 


Due to the unexcelled performance of the Califone STROBE- 
SELECTOR MOTOR used in all Califone variable speed phono- 
graphs (except the Model 12MV ), we are announcing the extension 
S of the present material guarantee from the conventional 90-day to 
) a TWO YEAR guarantee on this motor. 

") At the same time, all other parts on all Califones are now factory 


This warranty shall take effect January 1, 1959. Therefore, any 
< units for which warranty cards have been returned to us since that 
) date will be honored on the above basis. The new warranty is valid 
provided the warranty card is dated after January 1, 1959. 


CalifOME CORPORATION « Dept. JHP-3 
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1020 N. La Brea Ave. * Hollywood 38, Calif. 


the instructor had to do was to throw 
out the ball and the activity began. 
Today I have more than half completed 
my work towards a degree in physical 
education and I have formed a working 
philosophy. I know now that physical 
education attempts to develop the whole 
child socially, emotionally, intellectually, 
and physically in light of his needs and 
interests so that he can become a worth- 
while member of society. 


What Physical Education Means 


What does physical education 
mean to these junior students who 
will soon be on the job teaching in 
our public schools? Let us quote 
some of these students. 


To me physical education is a “way of 
life.’ Any person who is a physical 
education instructor should expect to 
devote the majority of his time and 
effort to the profession. He should be 
ready to assist these students at any 
time with their problems. He should 
at all times remember that they are 
looking up to him and these students 
will use him as an example to live by. 


As a future teacher physical education 
offers me many opportunities, such as 
working with children and adults, par- 
ticipating in a variety of games and 
sports, rendering a service to mankind, 
as well as leading a vigorous and inter- 
esting life. 


The field of physical education will give 
me an opportunity to be of service to 
others, an opportunity to be in good 
physical condition at all times, an op- 
portunity to make friends with like- 
minded people, and an honorable means 
of earning a living. 


Thus the majors speak. There is 
much in what they say for us to 
heed. The statements as to why they 
chose physical education for a career 
indicate that the physical education 
instructor can exert a tremendous 
influence for good or bad and he can, 
through good programs and good 
teaching, influence good students to 
major in our profession. These 
statements also indicate that many 
of our high school students do not 
have a clear conception of the true 
meaning of physical education. 

These young persons who have 
east their lot with us are, for the 
most part, dedicated to our profes- 
sion. They have a keen desire to 
succeed, to be a eredit to physical 
education and to themselves. It’s up 
to all of us to help them succeed. 

Are you listening? * 
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TAPE RECORDING 
OF HEALTH TEACHING 


Through the tape recording of health 
teaching as it actually occurs in the 
classroom, the Committee on Tape Re- 
cording of Master Teaching in Health 
Edueation, of the Health Education 
Division, AAHPER, is actively engaged 
in seeking clues to practical answers 
for the perpetual question, “What is 
good health teaching?” A _ progress 
report was given at the Division Execu- 
tive Committee meeting at the Port- 
land Convention by the chairman of the 
committee, Elizabeth McHose, Temple 
University. 

The purposes of this committee are 
to find examples of master teaching in 
health education, to encourage the 
making of experimental recordings, 
and to try out these recordings in 
various situations. In some instances, 
the recording will not present an entire 
lesson but a mere segment which 
shows the effective use of a particular 
technique or device. In other words, 
the committee seeks to capture on tape 
the teaching-learning process in spon- 
taneous action (never, under any cir- 
cumstances, a health lesson or program 
which has been rehearsed and then 
recorded). Such recordings will be 
valuable in upgrading health teaching 
through use in preservice and inservice 
education of teachers and health edu= 
cators. 

Interesting experiments are under 
way in elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools, colleges, and teacher edu- 
cation institutions. Naturally, many 
difficulties, mechanical as well as tech- 
nical, have been encountered. An ex- 
change of experiences by the experi- 
menters and resource audio-visual ex- 
perts at some of the colleges has helped 
to solve many of them satisfactorily. 


STUDIES AND SKETCHES 
FOR MODERN DANCE 


. . RECORDS OR SHEET MUSIC... 


Free descriptive folder 
Write KATHLEEN MERRILL 
6484 S. W. 25th St., Miami 55, Fla. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 


Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 


ONE SET $3.50 POST PAID 


Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phiia. 26, Penna. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Upon approval and acceptance by the 
committee, tape recordings w ill be 
made available for distribution through 
the tape repository of the NEA Dept. 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 

The Committee invites all interested 
persons and state associations to par- 
ticipate in these experiments and to 
share their own findings. Further 
details as to criteria and procedures 
may be obtained from the chairman. 
Completed tapes may. be sent to the 
nearest committee member for evalua- 
tion. 

Members of the committee are Pa- 
tricia Hill, State Dept. of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Anne Hyer, Dept. 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; C. O. Green, Dept. of Health 
and Physical Edue., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Mary B. Rappaport, State Dept. of 
Educ., Albany, N. Y.; Charles S. 
Spencer, State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C.; Helen M. Starr, 
director of health and physical educa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn.; Maude J. 
Yancy, Southern Univ., Baton Rouge, 
La.; Elizabeth McHose, chairman, 
Temple Univ., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


TV LIBRARY 


The National Film Board of Canada 
is celebrating its twentieth anniversary 
this year by opening a new television 
library at their New York office. The 
library offers a variety of films in (a) 
creative arts, (b) health, welfare, and 
safety, (ec) science and nature study, 
(d) industry and labor, and (e) soci- 
ology. Catalogs can be obtained from 
the Board, Canada House, 680 5th Ave., 
New York 19. 


RECREATION GYMNASIUM 


The Recreational Gymnasium at Pur- 
due University was recently completed, 
and there is now available one copy 
of a film about it. (28 min., 16mm, 
silent, color. Rent—50¢ plus postage.) 
A mimeographed description of the 
film to be used for narration should be 
finished soon. Write to Audio-Visual 
Aids Dept., Memorial Center, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

(Continued on page 67) 


A new aid for teaching dental 


health ror wich SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE HEALTH TEACHERS 


Through the use of full color drawings on 
transparent plastic pages, the teacher can 
illustrate dental anatomy as well as show 


.the common dental diseases and how they 


can be corrected. This is the only chart 
of its kind on dental health. By all means 
add “Patient Education—Illustrated” to your 
library of teaching aids now. 


Send your remittance of $3.00 to the Order 
Department, American Dental Association, 
222 East Superior Street, Chicago 11, today. 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 


1956 Enlarged Edition $5.00 

The authoritative text in use in 34 countries. 
—tThis book gives stroke mechanics and 
strategy; teaching methods for handling large 
groups of pupils on one court. Included are 
90 action photos and diagrams; Official Ten- 
nis Rules, graphic wall chart with 18 sketches. 


TENNIS 


4 handboek for players, 1 $2.00 

PLAYERS WHO WANT "ro" ‘IMPROVE 
—This self instruction handbook gives simple 
directions for learning the nine tennis strokes 
and ——s your court stra in both 
singles and doubles. 43 action photos and 
illustrations that show how champions play 
their shots. 


CHART: Tennis Fundamentals 
18” by 25” with 18 1.00 
(sent free with each copy of TENNIS FOR 
TEACHERS) 

A graphic lesson with full instructions, for 
forehand and backhand serve, volley, 
footwork, court t of 


shots, Constructed of paper, ex- 
cellent for bulletin boards. 


H. I. DRIVER CO. 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters G numbers 

r set; 13g” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
ed, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
on color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 
ane Order by mail or write for free sam- 
ples. C.0.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 204 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAYS 
AND TEACHING AIDS 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE — INEXPENSIVE 
DISPLAYS FOR TOURNAMENTS, TEAM 
AND INDIVIDUAL SPORTS, ‘DANCE, 
CARDS, SHEETS. 
SEN FOR 1959-60 OATA 
INOLUDES SAMPLE DRAWING 


EASY POST Heyworth, Iil. 
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Help them understand the miracle of growing up- 


show them “The Story of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney Productions 


The self-conscious striving for maturity—an 
increasing awareness of change—these are signs 
that your girls are growing-up and need your help. 
Even if they’ve seen this delightful film before, 


“The Story of Menstruation” can help develop 
mature, wholesome attitudes toward this natural, 
normal part of womanhood. Give your students the 
emotional security they need to grow up gracefully. 


AR 


Audio-Visual Aids 


(Continued from page 65) 


FILMS 
The Owl and Fred Jones. 14 min., sound, 
color. Postage. Animated film explain- 
ing how to control habits, produced in 
the Bureau of Public Health, Medical 
Dept. of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 3 E. 54th St., 
New York 22. 
Dr. Carter Takes a Drive. 20 min., color. 
Tells how each of four typical resi- 
dents of a New York State town en- 
counters a different phase of dental 
disease and how he solves his problem 
with the help of the town dentist. Pro- 
duced by Harvest Films. New York 
State Dept. of Health, 84 Holland Ave., 
Albany. 
Teaching Johnny To Swim. 141% min., 16mm, 
sound. Color—$37.50; b & w—$14.00, 
or free loan. Produced by the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross. Distributed 
through area supply offices. 
For All the Children. 18 min., color. Loan. 
Mary Martin tells the story of the 
Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund’s ex- 
periment in integrated camping for 
handicapped and nonhandicapped chil- 
dren at Camp Hidden Valley. Fresh 
Air Fund, 230 W. 41st St., New York, 
or Harvest Films, 90 Riverside Dr., 
New York. 
Camp Time, Any Time! 22 min., 16mm, 
sound, color. $120; rent—$4.25 for first 
day, 4% price each day thereafter. Re- 
places Camping for Girl Scouts (1949). 
Purchase: Girl Seouts Visual Aids 
Service, 830 3rd Ave., New York 22. 
Rent: Girl Seout Film Library, 830 
3rd Ave., New York 22, or Association 
Films, 561 Hillgrove Ave., LaGrange, 
Ill—1108 Jackson St., Dallas 2—799 
Stevenson St., San Francisco. 
How Disease Travels. 11 min., sound, color. 
$57.21. Animated cartoon. What Is Dis- 
ease? 11 min., sound, color. $63.16. 
Animated cartoon. United World 
Films, U.S. Government Films Dept., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 
Australian Olympic Swimmers. 18 film loops. 
$29.75. Demonstration above- and 
under-water of the Australian cham- 
pions of 1956. Don Canham, Cham- 
pions on Film, 303% S. Main St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
The Sport of Diving: Fundamentals of Diving, 
Springboard and Front Approach, and Swan 
Dive and Front Jack-Knife. Each: 10 min., 
16mm, color. $120. Demonstrations by 
Vicki Draves, commentary by Lyle 
Draves. United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29. 
Ski Flight to Austria. 26 min., sound, color. 
Skiers from 22 Pennsylvania clubs fly 
to Austria and ski Kitsbuehl, Zurs, and 
St. Anton. Thom Hook Films, 102 E. 
Chester St., Chicago 10. 
The "Smith" System of Safe Driving. 8 min., 
sound, b & w, Loan. Instruction in 
good driving habits. Ford Motor Co., 
Motion Picture Dept., Dearborn, Mich. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Track and Field: Hurdles, Broad Jump, High 
Jump, Shot Put, Pole Vault, Discus, Javelin, 
Relays, Distances, and Middle Distances. 
Each: 11 min., 16mm, $55. Sprints. 22 
22 min., 16mm. $110. Made with the 
co-operation of the AAU and the U.S. 
Olympic Committee. Some slow mo- 
tion for study of form. United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 
Girls, Let's Learn Softball. 20 min., 16mm, 
b & w. $110. Demonstrates mimetic 
instruction. United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29. 


CATALOGS 
Text-Films, 1959-60. Includes teaching 
films by Young America. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 
Selected Films in Child Life. Compiled by 
the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 1959. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
30¢. 
Assurance of a Fuller Life. Lists health edu- 
cation booklets, leaflets, posters, and 
supplementary materials. Bureau of 
Public Health, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, Box 572, General Post 
Office, New York 1. 
Sports Film Guide. Fourth edition. The 
Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., 
Chicago 4. $2.00. 
Coronet Films, 1959-60. Twentieth anniver- 
sary issue. Sales Dept., Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. 
General Film Catalogue, 1958-60. Combined 
listings of the University of Colorado 
and Colorado State College. Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Exten- 
sion Div., University of Colorado, 
Boulder, or Instructional Materials 
Center, Colorado State College, Greeley. 


RECORDS 

CDS 1—A Trip to Paris and Hole in the Wall. 
English longways country dances. 
78rpm, 10 in. $1.50. CDS 2—Beaux of Lon- 
don City and Rigs O’Marlow. English mor- 
ris dances (sticks). 78rpm, 10 in. $1.50. 
Country Dance Society of America, 55 
Christopher St., New York 14. 


MICROCARDS 
Microcard Publications in Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation, and Allied Areas. March 
15, 1959, supplement to October 1, 
1958, bulletin. Microcard Publications, 
School of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Oregon, Eugene. 


FILMSTRIPS 

Filmstrip Correlation Chart. Designed to cor- 
relate titles with grade levels and sub- 
ject areas to evaluate materials rec- 
ommended for purchase under Title III 
of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

You and Your Driving: Driver Fitness, Walk 
Left—Bike Right, Rules of the Road, Signs, 
Your Responsibility, and What Would You Do? 
Silent, color, captioned. $28.50. Stan- 
bow Productions, Valhalla, New York. 


Menstruation is so 
easy to explain 
with this 
complete program 


“The Story of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney Productions 


Charming, 10-min., 16 mm. sound 
and color film explaining scientific 
facts in terms girls understand and 
remember. 


“Very Personally Yours” 
This booklet gives teen-agers de- 
tailed menstrual information and 
good-grooming tips. Girls will want 
to keep their own booklet as a help- 
ful review. 


Teaching Guide 
A flexible lesson guide to help you 
answer questions. 


Physiology Chart 
For classroom lectures, this large 
color chart illustrates each phase of 
the menstrual cycle. 


The entire program above FREE from 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the 
makers of Kotex napkins. 


Rest room dispensing machines for 
Kotex napkins installed free in your 
school. Check coupon to get full in- 
formation. 


KOTEX is a trademark of the KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 


| Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. J-99 


Neenah, Wisconsin 
| Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
I 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
| 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Also send the following: 
—__copies of “Very Personally Yours” 
(for girls 12 and over) 
———copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” 
(for girls 9 to 12) 
0 Teaching Guide 
| In addition please send full information on rest room 
dispensing machines for Kotex napkins. () 


OC Physiology Chart 


| Name ioe 
(Please Print) 
| School 
| Street 
City Zone__ tate 


| 
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Frustration or Adventure? 


(Continued from page 35) 


through actual experience with 
equipment used in  intramurals, 
club activities, rentals, and even in 
the department itself. 

Practice in putting his philosophy 
into words, in interpreting his faith 
in his field, can be provided through 
assignments requiring the writing 


and publication of an article re- 
lated to the field. With some staff 
assistance in securing space and in 
maintaining public relations with 
the press, these articles can appear 
in campus or hometown paper or 
in the state newsletter. The thrill 
of a by-line should make it easier 
to prepare future press materials. 
Practice in communication and in- 
terpretation can come, too, through 


Company, key control. 


Milwaukee 45, Wis. 


Largest: Padlock 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY! 


Master No. 1525 § Same designand — 


Key Controlled i construction as 
Two Yeor Guarantee 


No waiting . . . no de- 
lay Our tremendous 
production capacity, as 
world’s largest padlock 
producer, enables us 
to fill any size order 
promptly. The finest 
padlocks and fastest 
service make Master 
No. 1 in America’s 
schools. 


i Master No. 1500 


No. 1525. 
i but without 


talks to service clubs, through volun- 
teer instruction for leaders of youth 
groups, and through answering the 
many calls for assistance which come 
to every department. These talks 
and topics should not be artificial 
but should fill a real community 
need. 

Practice in working with people 
outside the major field can come 
through membership in campus or- 
ganizations. Participation in non- 
related courses and activities which 
add to breadth of interests will in- 
crease status with groups which 
know little about physical educa- 
tion. Also, a summer as camp 
counselor, a season as a city play- 
ground leader, a year as director of 
a Scout troop will provide invalu- 
able experience in working with all 
age levels and all types of people 
and will be splendid preparation 
for homeroom and club duties. 

Ask for Help 


The new teacher need not face 
his problems alone. We can acquaint 
the student with many sources of 
help, both local and national, and 
with ways of discovering new re- 
sources. 

We can foster a friendly relation- 
ship between student and graduates, 
through homecoming coffee hours, 
newsletters, and cadet teaching, so 
that he feels free to consult them 
as friends who have solved similar 
problems. We can develop a friendly 
atmosphere within the department 
(for both men and women), a rap- 
port which continues after gradua- 
tion to facilitate co-operation on the 
job. It should assure him of our 
continued interest and make him 
feel free to ‘‘write home’’ for help 
and support. 


Accept the Challenge 

Most important, perhaps, is the 
development of the spirit which not 
only accepts change as inevitable 
but finds in it a challenge and an 
adventure. A habit of success and 
a feeling of confidence in handling 
emergencies can be built up through 
practice in progressively more dif- 
ficult situations. And our own at- 
titudes toward coping with the un- 
known are of particular importance, 
for an eagerness to meet and master 
new obstacles can be contagious. * 
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RESEARCH BULLETIN 


DOROTHY R. MOHR © 
of Maryland, College . 


ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY—MAY 1959 


These abstracts are summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH QUARTERLY, 
which is published in March, May, October, and December by AAPHER. The column 
editor has presented the author’s or her own summary of the important elements 
of each article in the May issue, so that all AAHPER members may know the 
results of the latest scientific study in health, physical education, and recreation, 


Blank, Lane Burton. An Experimental 
Study of the Effect of Water Ingestion 
upon Athletic Performance. Thirty-three 
collegiate track and field men, divided 
into three random groups, ran 27 indi- 
vidual 220-yard time trials under three 
alternating conditions: (a) no liquid 
consumption within the hour preceding 
the trial; (b) consumption of one pint 
of water five minutes prior to the trial; 
and (c) free consumption of water five 
minutes before the recorded run. The 
differences between means for each re- 
spective pair of conditions and for each 
subject ranged from 0.00 to 0.45 see- 
onds. The group as a whole exhibited 
no significant differences in perform- 
ances between pairs of experimental 
conditions. The differences obtained 
showed no significant degree of con- 
sistency; in other words, for approxi- 
mately equal numbers of participants 
each of the conditions proved to pro- 
duce the fastest times. From this study, 
there appears to be no justification for 
either recommending or cautioning 
against the consumption of water prior 
to running the 220-yard event. 


Bucher, Charles A., and Taddonio, 
Dominick A. The Relationship Between 
the Physical Fitness Ratings of Aviation 
Cadets and Certain Early Life Experi- 
ences Pertaining to Physical Activity. 
The Army Air Force Physical Fitness 
Test and a questionnaire which sought 
data on certain early life experiences 
were administered to 1226 aviation 
eadets during World War II. Findings 
revealed lack of appreciable differences 
in physical fitness in later years among 
the following cadets: (a) those who 
attended public, private, and parochial 
schools; (b) those who did and did not 
experience required physical education 
programs; (c) those who did and did 
not attend college; (d) those who lived 
in the various geographical areas of the 
United States; and (e) those who lived 
in rural as opposed to those in urban 
environments. Some substantial differ- 
ences, however, were noticed relative to 
elementary school acfivities and to var- 
sity sports participation. 

Galarneaux, Alexander F., and Thomp- 
son, Clem W. The Selection, Develop- 
ment, and Evaluation of Tobacco Smok- 
ing Concepts. The purposes of this 
study were to explore the validity and 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


accuracy of tobacco smoking concepts 
and their value to general education. 
Concepts, gleaned from the literature, 
were divided into physiological, psycho- 
logical, and socioeconomic categories. 
Separate juries of at least 25 experts 
in each area rated the concepts as 
“true,” “false,” “debatable,” or “am- 
biguous.” From these jury ratings, an 
approved list of concepts was estab- 
lished for each area. Another evalua- 
tion by a jury of 25 general educators 
indicated the value of these concepts to 
general education. The article contains 
a list of comprehensive teachable con- 
eepts for use by health educators, 
and science teachers. 


Henry, Franklin M. Influence of Meas- 
urement Error and Intra-Individual Vari- 
ation on the Reliability of Muscle 
Strength and Vertical Jump Tests. In 
this study independent estimates of the 
errors of measurement and of the vari- 
ations between individuals’ successive 
performances were made for measures 
of arm strength, using the Smedley 
dynamometer, and of vertical jumping, 
using the Henry apparatus. The vari- 
ations between individual’s successive 
performances were found to be much 
larger than the measurement errors, 
using 41 college men and 33 college 
women; thus these variations consti- 
tuted the chief factor in test-retest re- 
liability studies for these two physical 
performances. The maximum amount of 
allowable error of measurement for 
strength was found to be + 0.82 kg.; 
for jumping it was + 0.5 in. In order 
to avoid loss of accuracy, it was neces- 
sary to read the dial or scale with 
approximately twice this precision. The 
usual method of computing test-retest 
reliability was found to underestimate 
the coefficient when the test and retest 


scores differed by more than 15 percent. 
The author has presented a formula for 
correcting this attenuation and has sug- 
gested that others apply this type of 
analysis to different tests commonly 
used in our field. 


Hunter, Adelaide. Contributions of 
R. Tait McKenzie to Modern Concepis 
of Physical Education. This historical 
study reveals the educational leadership 
of R. Tait McKenzie in the develop- 
ment of some of the modern concepts 
of physical education. A summary of 
the major theories of Dr. McKenzie 
concerning the role of physical educa- 
tion in daily living, the college curricu- 
lum, professional standards, teacher 
education, and the place and organiza- 
tion of athletics in the educational pro- 
gram is presented. 


Isenberger, Wilma. Self-Attitudes of 
Women Physical Education Major Stu- 
dents as Related to Measures of Inter- 
est and Success. One purpose of this 
report was to study the relationship 
between the self-attitudes of women 
physical education major students and 
measures of interest and success. A 
second purpose was to study the rela- 
tionship between the interests of these 
women and those of women physical 
education teachers. Two hundred 
seventy-seven women physical education 
major students from three institutions 
and 115 women physical education 
teachers who were alumnae of two of 
these institutions participated in the 
various phases of this study. The “Who 
Am I?” test was used as a measure of 
self-attitudes. Interest was measured 
by the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. Success was measured by the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, 
the Seott General Motor Ability Test, 
teacher trait evaluation sheet, semester 
grades in physical education theory and 
skill courses, and total university 
grades. The results indicated that self- 
attitudes were not significantly related 
to interest, as measured by the Strong 
Blank, or to success, as measured by 
the Minnesota Inventory. A negative 
but significant relationship between 
judges’ ratings of teacher traits and 
self-attitudes was indicated. The rela- 
tionship between semester grades and 
self-attitudes, and between physical 
education skill grades and self-attitudes 
was significant for one student group. 


Kennedy, Frank T. Substitution of the 


AAHPER members who wish 
to present papers at the meeting 
of ‘the Research Section of the 
Association during the 1960 
Miami Beach Convention should 
submit papers to the chairman- 
elect of the Section, as follows: 
Alfred Hubbard, Department of 
Physical Education for Men, 


University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Tensiometer for the Dynamometer in 
Back and Leg Lift Testing. This study 
investigated the possibility of substi- 
tuting the relatively inexpensive cable 
tensiometer for the regular back and 
leg dynamometer in the Rogers Physi- 
eal Fitness Index Test. A lever system 
was devised to overcome the insufficient 
capacity of the tensiometer for the leg 
lift. Both the lever system and the 
tensiometer were calibrated against the 
eriterion of the dynamometer. College 
men, 36 in number, performed with 
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both instruments in a test-retest manner 
to discover if the two tests were in 
agreement, and means and standard 
deviations obtained by the subjects on 
the two instruments were compared. 
Analysis of the results indicated that 
with these subjects the tensiometer 
could be substituted for the dyna- 
mometer in back and leg lift testing, 
and both testers and subjects preferred 
the cable tension method. 


Massey, M. Dorothy. The Significance 
of Interpolated Time Intervals on Motor 
Learning. This stvdy was an explora- 
tion of the effects of three different 
time patterns of practices in learning a 
motor skill. The skill involved was that 
of tracing the irregular path of a six- 
sided star with the stabilimeter (Snoddy 
technique.) Three equated groups each 
followed one of the following time pat- 
terns: Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
for five weeks; Monday through Friday 
for five weeks; a summation pattern 
with practices on these days—1, 2, 3, 5, 
8, 13, 21, and 34. All subjects had a 
retention test two weeks later. The sub- 
jects were housed in convents, so unique 
experimental controls were possible. 
The findings did not indicate the superi- 
ority of any one of the time patterns 
that were investigated, but interesting 
and significant characteristics of the 


three patterns were discovered. It would 
appear that a choice of one of these 
would depend upon the particular ob- 
jectives of the program. 


Pacheco, Betty A. Effectiveness of 
Warm-Up Exercise in Junior High School 
Girls. Five trials per day, on two sepa- 
rate days one week apart, in the Jump 
and Reach test were given to 166 girls 
of grades 8 and 9 to discover if per- 
formance was improved by three min- 
utes of vigorous running in place as a 
warm-up exercise. A rotation design 
was used, with two random groups 
composed of half of the girls from each 
grade. One group had the warm-up 
preceding the jumps on the first day 
and not on the second; the other had 
the warm-up preceding the jumps only 
on the second day. Analysis showed 
that the seores were significantly higher 
for the jumps preceded by the warm- 
up; it also showed that the scores for 
the second day were considerably higher 
than for the first day, indicating a prac- 
tice effect. There was also a significant 
improvement from practice, from trial 
to trial, within each day. When the 
reliability was studied, it was found to 
be .868, and the ninth-grade girls aver- 
aged 13.4 percent higher in their jumps 
than the eighth-grade girls. It was sug- 
gested that the practice effect may need 
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and Price List. 


Price of book $3.00. 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


_ Full co-operation given on ail orders. 
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FENCING! 
PLUS VALUE sport for your 
physical education program. 


New catalog includes valuable training aids and equipment 
for club, classroom instruction, and varsity competition, 
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consideration in the interpretation of 
norms for this type of testing. 


Padden, Donald A. Ability of Deaf 
Swimmers To Orient Themselves When 
Submerged in Water. This study was 
conducted to explore the effect of sub- 
mersion upon the sense of orientation 
of deaf swimmers. The deaf swimmers 
were classified into groups of those who 
were born deaf, those who were menin- 
gitic, those deaf from other causes, and 
those deaf from unknown causes. They 
performed two orientation tests, along 
with a group of swimmers with normal 
hearing. One test involved the sub- 
merging of subjects under water from 
a rotating board with the eyes open 
and having them swim to the surface; 
the other test was similar but with the 
eyes blind-folded. A statistical analysis 
of the data indicated that the meningitis 
group were the only ones who were 
significantly slower in coming up to the 
surface; this might indicate that special 
attention might be needed when teach- 
ing these people to swim. 


Pierson, William R. The Relationship 
of Movement Time and Reaction Time 
from Childhood to Senility. Four hun- 
dred male subjects between the ages of 
8 and 83 were measured for reaction 
time and movement time, using a modi- 
fiication of the apparatus previously 
worked out by Pierson. The statistical 
analysis of the data for the 400 sub- 
jects resulted in a significant correlation 
coefficient of 0.56. Analysis was also 
made of the scores of 40 men in the 
age range of college students, in order 
to compare the findings with those of 
previous studies, and of 20 subjects in 
each of 20 age groups. The correlation 
for the men of college age was not 
significant, as was found earlier, and 
the correlation for subjects over 21 
years of age was quite a bit larger than 
for subjects between ages 8 and 21. 


Selin, Carl. An Analysis of the Aero- 
dynamics of Pitched Baseballs. The 
purpose of this study was to analyze 
the trajectories of pitched baseballs and 
to determine the causes of particular 
types of trajectories. More than 200 
pitches were photographed by means of 
two high-speed cameras. The films, upon 
which were recorded the complete tra- 
jectories of pitches, were analyzed in 
terms of velocity and rate of rotation 
of the ball. The following conclusions 
resulted: each pitch in each category 
showed either vertical deviation or 
horizontal deviation or both, none of 
them following the course of a freely 
falling body; the amount of deviation 
seemed to be determined primarily by 
the vertical angle of trajectory; in gen- 
eral, the forces that in one plane acted 
upon the ball were inversely related to 
the forces that in the other plane acted 
upon the ball; and the relation of air- 
flow to the seams of the ball affected 
the magnitude of the deviation of the 
pitch. 
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KEEPING UP WiTH FITNESS 


New Developments 


Harrison Clarke of the University of Oregon 
summarizes pertinent research on fitness 
and its relation to general learning po- 
tential as follows: “It may be contended 
that a person’s general learning poten- 
tial for a given level of intelligence is 
increased or decreased in accordance 
with his degree of physical fitness. Thus, 
the individual is more prone to be phys- 
ically and mentally alert, to be vigorous 
in his applications, and to suffer less 
from efficiency-destroying fatigue when 
he is fit than when he is unfit.” 


Hollie Lepley, serving as co-ordinator 
for OPERATION FITNESS—U.S.A. 
in Nebraska, succeeded in initiating tre- 
mendous interest and action in that 
state before accepting his new post as 
first director for the department at 
Michigan State University at Oakland. 
Lepley, with fine co-operation from local 
leaders, has set the stage for continuing 
action. 

The State Department of Education 
and PAHPER sponsored the Pennsylvania 
Fitness Conference and have developed 
an excellent kit of materials to stimulate 


Prince Philip was officially installed 
on June 30 as the first lay president 
of the Canadian Medical Association, 
and he took the opportunity to make 
an unusual Royal appeal to Canada’s 
doctors to improve the physical fitness 
of the nation. 

He said there was evidence that 
Canadians are not as fit as they might 
be and that the trend of medical sta- 
tistics gave cause for concern. De- 
spite the brilliant achievements of 
medical science in recent years and 
improved medical and hospital facili- 
ties, it would not be reasonable to 
assume that the general level of health 
is improving. 

Canada’s standard of living—al- 
most the highest in the world—‘“is 
having the same effect upon the com- 
munity as a plaster cast has on the 

_ muscles of the body.” The answer, 
Prince Philip added, is proper physi- 


Prince Philip enjoys many sports. Below, he 
is riding onto polo field at Cowdray Park. 


Duke of Edinburgh 


Speaks on Fitness 


eal education in schools, adequate 
recreational facilities for all ages and 
sections of the community, an exten- 
sion of youth organization work, and 
an organization to publicize sports 
and recreational activities and to en- 
courage participation. 

Urban living, increased leisure, 
more sedentary work, a higher stand- 
ard of living and eating, and the med- 
ical assistance to children to survive 
have all been causes of an increase in 
sub-health. “It is estimated,” he said, 
“that 34 pereent of the male popula- 
tion of military age is unfit for mili- 
tary service, in which case the pros- 
pects are not good if an emergency 
should occur. Then there is the less 
vital question of national prestige in 
sports and games.” 

The Prince quoted United States 
figures on physical fitness “because I 
am led to believe that Canadian habits 
and manner of living are very simi- 
lar.” They suggested that “nearly half 
the younger population is already in 
a state of sub-health. I think the root 
of this problem lies in the state of 
the physical fitness of the young 
generations and therefore in the 
physical education of the children.” 

The Prince said there is a connec- 
tion between emotional instability, 
low physical efficiency, and delin- 
quency. “The lawless and the listless,” 
he said, “are an equal menace. I ex- 
pect you to give a lead in this matter. 
I believe you can do this by tackling 
sub-health and fitness as one of the 
most urgent problems confronting the 
medical profession. 

“One thing I beg of you—don’t go 
away from here saying, ‘This has got 
nothing to do with me and anyhow 
fully oceupied with curing dis- 
ease,’ because you know it isn’t true.” 
—Davip SpurGceon, Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, July 1, 1959. 
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local action. . . . Grayson Daughtrey of 
Norfolk, Virginia, brought the year’s fit- 
ness activities to a fitting climax with 
special sportsoramas featuring 2000 
youngsters in races, dances, mass exer- 
cises, fitness tests, and games. . The 
Fitness Kit produced by the Governor's 
Physical Fitness Committee in Minnesote 
ineludes many practical aids for local 
program development. Carl Knutson of the 
State Department of Education is pro- 
viding AAHPER test manuals for all 
schools this fall. 

Greatest mass demonstration for youth 
fitness occurred this summer in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, when top officials of the Mor- 
mon Church challenged almost 30,000 
citizens to lead the quest for greater 
total fitness in the future with sound, 
practical action programs. It was an 
example of the growing concept that 
spiritual, moral, and ethical fitness is 
more easily possible when the physical 
components are not neglected. 

Zollie Maynard convened state leaders 
and some 15 national consultants in 
Miami recently to plan a fitness program 
for Florida. . . . Ed Hubbert of Monterey, 
California, presented his fourth sportso- 
rama this summer depicting action on 
many fronts. 

The Wall Street Journal says: “People 
have decided they must take care of 
themselves to stay alive” as indicated by 
the rapid increase in health clubs in the 
New York area. New York athletic 
clubs recorded a 40 percent membership 
increase this year. The feature ended 
with this quip: “Not-So-Healthy: The 
Better Business Bureau says 3 Cleveland 
health clubs sold many life memberships, 
then promptly shut shop.” 

Darrell Smith, long a fitness leader in 

San Diego, California, again conducted a 
very successful Clinic on Athletic In- 
juries Prevention and Treatment. 
Mary Wynn, president of MAHPER, re- 
ports a mass Junior Olympics event for 
youngsters of Springfield, Missouri, this 
summer. . . . George Seedhouse of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, led hundreds of youth of 
Greater Cleveland in a colorful Olym- 
pies competitive event which involved 
many busy city and state officials and 
marching bands, the affair won plaudits 
of local press editorials. 

Fitness institutes conducted this sum- 
mer by Ray Duncan at West Virginia Uni- 
versity and Clem Thompson at Boston Univer- 
sity were well attended and successful. 


Shane MacCarthy recently wrote the 
AAPHER as follows: “The President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness commends 
AAHPER for its dedication, for 75 
years, to the ideal of the total fitness 
of each American youth and adult. 
Through its definitive planning and pro- 
grams, this Association has contributed 
immeasurably to the improved attitudes 
and activities which strengthen our ideal 
of mental, emotional, social, spiritual, 
and physical fitness. Its work deserves 
nationwide understanding and sup- 
port.” * 
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The World's 
Largest Trophy 
Manufacturer 
Offers The 
World's Best 
Trophy Values! 


DODGE, INC. 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES NEWARK MIAMI 
NEW YORK » SAN FRANCISCO * DALLAS 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER 


‘The Choice of Those 
Who Play The Game” 


Look to MacGregor first for the finest in all sports equipment. 
The MacGregor Co. ¢ Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL * BASEBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF © TENNIS 


e Atlas offers U. S. Rubber Company’s 
super shock absorbent Ensolite in its 
ODORLESS form, with a heavy vinyl 
coating on both sides and all edges, 
so that the mat is completely protect- 
ed from air deterioration and can be 


used on either side. 


e Available in eight colors — Gray, 
White, Black, Kelly Green, Royal 
Blue, Scarlet, Old Gold and Light 
Gold. Come in wide variety of sizes 
— from 4'x 6 up to 39 x 39’. 


e Prompt Delivery Assured 


Proven Gest by Performance “Test 


ATLAS Mats Made of Vinyl-Coated, Odorless ENSOLITE 


THE ULTIMATE IN SAFETY FOR GYM WORK, BOXING AND WRESTLING 


ATLAS ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


2115 LOCUST STREET ° ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


APPROVED BY N.C.A.A. 
FOR ALL WRESTLING MEETS 
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PRODUCTS PARADE 


Elementary School Fitness 
Phys-Educator, an indoor exercise ap- 
paratus designed especially for elemen- 
tary schools, has been developed by 
Fred Medart Products, Inc. The device 
is constructed of strong steel tubing in 
the form of a horizontal ladder, fast- 
ened to a wall stringer at one end and 
supported by a vertical ladder at the 
other. Provision is made on the hori- 
zontal ladder for suspending climbing 
pole, climbing rope, trapeze, mechanic 
belt, and flying rings. The Phys-Educa- 
tor can be opened or closed in a minute. 
When opened it occupies 2/9” x 8’; 
closed it extends only 8” from the wall. 
Height is 7’9”. When folded against 
the wall, the vertical ladder serves as a 
stall bar. 

Also available in the new line of exer- 
cise equipment for elementary school 
age children is the Phys-Exerciser, an 
assemblage of apparatus that can be 
used for a wide range of supervised 
body-building exercises. 

For free illustrated literature on both 
items write Fred Medart Products, Inc., 3535 
DeKalb St., St. Lovis 18, Mo. 


Family Trampoline 

Newest in the American Trampoline line 
is a 9’ x 5’ model designed for use by 
the entire family. Because of its size, 
it is more practical for youngsters, but 
adults can get limited use from it. The 
frame telescopes together for fast, easy 
storage, and it has the same heavy nylon 
bed used on larger trampolines. Retails 
for $89.95. American Trampoline Co., Jeffer- 
son, lowa. 


Protective Mouthpiece 

A new type of protective mouthpiece 
made of silicone rubber is available from 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., River Grove, Ill. 
This new type of rubber can be steril- 
ized and will remain permanently soft 
and pliable at any temperature. It can 
be permanently fitted in five minutes 
without the necessity of chilling or heat- 
ing, and it has no taste or odor. 


Fun Football 

Fun Football, newest in the Cosom line 
of lightweight, inexpensive polyethylene 
equipment, has been developed for play- 
ing touch football in confined areas. 
Forty cireular holes limit flight of the 
official-size football and also provide 
finger tip grips for ,small hands. The 
ball weighs 9 oz. and is bright yellow 
in color. Since it does not have the 
springy bounce of an inflated ball, Fun 
Football is better suited for passing 
than for kicking. Retails for $2.00. 
Write Cosom Industries, Inc., 6012 Wayzata 
Bivd., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
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National ‘Headquarters 


Bat Rak* 

From The Program Aids Company, Inc., 550 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y., comes a 
portable BAT-RAK* designed to ac- 
commodate 24 regulation bats. BAT- 
RAK* is fabricated of lightweight steel 
and aluminum with a “Flash-Fold” fea- 
ture and sturdy handle for instant port- 
ability and multiple use. Each bat slot 


is labeled with the player’s name to en- 
sure simplified selection and to add the 
“personal touch” to boost morale and 
team spirit. 

* Reg. U. S. Patent Office. 

Jr. Golf Clubs 

The MacGregor Co., 4861 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio, has introduced a line 
of Jack Burke Jr. model woods and 
irons designed for youngsters between 
the ages of 11 and 14. The wood’s 
persimmon head is a duplicate of the 
top men’s woods but has been propor- 
tionately reduced in size. The junior 
model irons have mild steel, precision 
ground flanged blades, assembled to 
chrome finish True Temper shafts. 


Firemen’s Landing Net 

A new teaching aid for use with Hori- 
zontal Bars, Rings, and Tumbling has 
been developed by George Nissen. Fab- 
ricated of double thickness nylon mesh, 
this unique application of the “firemen’s 
net” weighs only 20 lbs. but will sup- 
port over 1000 lbs. The net is easily 
handled and is available in several sizes. 
For more information write: Nissen Gym- 
port, 200 A Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


BOOKS * CATALOGS * CHARTS 
® Master Lock Co., Milwaukee, Wisc., is 
again offering its Sports Calendar. The 
calendar corresponds to the regular 
school year and provides ample space 
after each date for recording future 


athletic events and mectings. The new 
Master Lock Calendar is 181%” x 2414” 


with protective metal strips on top and 
bottom and double eyelets for easy 
hanging. Write Dept. C. 


¢ Please Don’t, a folder offering sug- 
gestions for the installation and care 
of hardwood flooring, is available free 
of charge from the Maple Flooring Mfrs. 
Assn., 35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, UW. 
Also available at no cost is a “grading 
rules” interpretation brochure. 

* Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, 
Ind. The 1959-60 Seal-O-San Basketball 
Coaches Digest will be sent free to all 
basketball coaches and officials on writ- 
ten request, using the school letterhead. 
Others can obtain the Digest for 50¢. 
The 64-page magazine is divided into 
four sections: Fundamentals, Offense, 
Defense, and Coaches Clinic, and fea- 
tures articles by some of the “winning- 
est” coaches in the country. 

© E. R. Moore Co., 932 Dakin St., Chicago 
13, Ill. Write for your new aid to plan- 
ning, the Moore Activities and Plan- 
ning Chart. The chart covers 18 months 
and is designed to fit any standard 
3-ring binder. It can be folded to have 
any month come up on top and has 
write-in spaces for each day. 

© Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. Write for your free copy 
of the Breakfast Source Book for re- 
search information on breakfast eating 
habits, school and community better 
breakfast programs, and scientific break- 
fast studies with complete bibliography, 
plus nutrition information on a basic 
breakfast pattern and a moderate low- 
fat cereal and milk breakfast. 


® The United States Lawn Tennis Association, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, has recently 
issued a brochure entitled “New Light 
on Getting Extra Mileage From Your 
Tennis Courts” which gives details and 
diagrams for a number of lighting ar- 
rangements for different types of courts 
and plans for metered lighting for “pay 
as you play” installation. Also suggests 
arrangements for combining court facili- 
ties with swimming, skating, ete., for 
maximum use of space. Write for a 


free copy. 
> 


BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 


Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 


\ ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
\ TETHERBALL POLES G PADDLE SETS 
YLON NETS G 


VN BB BALL CARRIERS 
WATER BASKETBALL STANDARDS 
\ ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 


* Send for Free Catalog « 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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Be a Better 
Breakfast Booster in 
Your Community. 


Basic Cereal Breakfast 
is moderately low in fat 
and provides quick 
and lasting energy. 


are eaten by only 


‘one-half the people. 


Breakfasts 


better grades. 


Better Breakfast school Milk 
and community programs — Breakfast just | 
are planned now, as nutritionally 
efficient 
Better Breakfasts bacon and egg 
increase mental and breakfast. 


physical efficiency. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


\ 
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Breakfast Source Book— 
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‘SPOTLIGHT ON THE DANCE 


Movement Therapy in England 
Report of the the NSD 


Dance Therapy Stu ommittee 


The large unrealized potential for 
movement in therapy lies in its power 
of impression. How the _ individual 
moves—how he uses effort and space— 
makes an impression upon the person- 
ality of the individual in specific ways. 
Movement contains aspects of both the 
visible and the invisible, the tangible and 
the intangible, but it does not need to 
be heard nor seen to be realized. It must 
be experienced—moved-—“done.” 

Three uses of movement as therapy 
have been practiced by dance therapists 
and recognized by some psychiatrists: 
movement as communication, group 
movement for group adjustment, and 
movement as creative expression. 


Communication, Adjustment, Expression 


Movement as a basic communicative 
medium may be the tool for making ini- 
tial contact with a mentally or emotion- 
ally disturbed individual and establish- 
ing rapport between the individual and 
a therapist. 

Group movement has also long held 
an important place in the rehabilitation 
of the distrubed individual to ordinary 
life. It has been considered excellent 
training for democratic living, for it 
develops the group awareness and re- 
sponsibility necessary for the successful 
community citizen. Interaction in group 
dance parallels community adjustment. 
Here, on an experimental basis, the in- 
dividual may clarify his position within 
the group and his relation to it and to 
its individual members. 

The need within the individual for 
freedom of feeling and for a means of 
creative expression is often satisfied by 
his participation in dance activity. 
Many psychiatrists have been interested 
in the use of dance as an adjunct to 
psychoanalysis and in the fact that 
dance is often the means whereby the 
unconscious may be brought into con- 
sciousness and a patient may come to 
realize his inner states and capacities. 


Questionnaire Sent to England 


As a result of the wide interest in 
dance therapy and concern over the 
training of qualified therapists, the 
AAHPER National Section on Dance 
established a Dance Therapy Study 
Committee.! A questionnaire concerning 
dance therapy (its definition and the 
need for training specialists) was sent 
to persons in England actively engaged 
in this work. Copy of a similar ques- 
tionnaire was enclosed for collaborating 
psychiatrists. * Five dance (or move- 
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BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
cent Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


ment) therapists, one psychiatrist, one 
lay analyst, and one psychotherapist re- 
sponded. 

Two additional uses of movement were 
noted in these replies. One is an aspect 
of the expressive power of movement, 
the other a recognition of the potential 
of movement as an impressive agent. 

While the English therapists differ in 
individual techniques and in the inde- 
pendence with which each works, all 
base their work on the Art of Movement, 
as originated and taught by Laban. 


Diagnosis by Movement Analysis 

If movement can be expressive for 
the individual, then it must also be ex- 
pressive of the individual. In the bal- 
anced personality a motion rhythm—a 
movement with its before’s and after’s 
—shows a balance of appropriate fac- 
tors (appropriate to the purpose of the 
movement). A series of complete mo- 
tion rhythms ean be notated and ana- 
lyzed and ean give true insight into 
the individual—his personality, capabil- 
ities, and capacities. 

All five of the therapists use this 
method of movement observation and 
analysis in diagnosis (not to be con- 
fused with treatment). One therapist 
works with a psychiatrist, co-ordinating 
sessions; all work with some patients 
who are simultaneously under the care 
of a psychiatrist. But all use movement 
as the only therapy with some patients. 

Many of these patients have been re- 
ferred to a movement therapist by a 
psychiatrist who prefers movement as 
an alternative tool. One psychiatrist ad- 
vises certain types of patient to have a 
course with one of these therapists as 
an alternative to psychoanalysis. The 
majority of the people who come to the 
movement therapists are under stress 
(many showing obvious symptoms) but 
are reluctant to consult a psychiatrist. 

The movement analysis is used as a 
basis for’ prescribing movement treat- 
ment. The ultimate goal is achievement 
of harmony of movement for the indi- 
vidual, the basic assumption being that 
harmony of movement for the individual 
results in integration of his personality. 

It makes a difference whether this 
harmony is reached in a purely intuitive 
way or is produced consciously. It is 
the “doing” of the movement that is 


? Appointed by the Legislative Board of 
NSD in December 1956 were Dorothy 
Madden, Bettie Jane Wooten, Claudia 
Chapline Hood, chairman, and Marian 
Chace, adviser. 

? Results and summaries from the ques- 
tionnaires sent to professionally interested 
persons in the United States appeared in 
“The Challenge of Dance Therapy,” 
JOHPER, February 1959. 


Educator LEOTARDS 


for Modern Dance and Gym- 
nastics in a multitude of styles 
and colors. Made from our 
wonderful Mer-Sheen ribbed 
knit fabric and our miracle 


NYLON STRETCH material. 


Plus our exclusive pur- 
chase bonus plan.* 


MAJORETTE 
COSTUMES 
FOR WOMEN 
AND MEN 
Modern Skirts for 
Dance in assorted 
lengths in Satin 
Glow or Celanese 


Jersey fabrics 
L2 


Costumes for School Recitals 
and Classical Plays 


NYLON BALLET TIGHTS, 


with feet. Full 
Fashioned, first 
quality. Also, 
ankle length 
tights in Mer- 
Sheen to match 
leotards. 


L 2 Leotards, 
Girls’ sizes, $2.50 
each; Adults’ 
sizes, $2.75 each; 
L 18 Tights, $3.25; 
adults’ sizes. 


L18 


EDUCATOR manufactures the finest 
quality dancewear available at LOW 
FACTORY WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Write for catalogue and samples. 


Educator 


SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


THE BONUS pLAN* 
One garment FREE with 
every dozen ordered at 
one 


Your group will dance better 


to the exciting beat of the 
GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic pani lected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and _ brackets. In ordering mention 4)45 — Price 
oriental themes. $15.00, postage extra. 
Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply Lamb'’s-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially #5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. .j- sy 
Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


GRETSCH ithe Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


puts fit 

plus 
fashion 
in 


swimwear! 


Here are suits 

designed for 

attraction as well 

as action — superbly 

molded of DURENE 

ELASTI-KNIT for 

firm support 

and free 

movement, with a 

permanently shirred, fully-lined bra and 
adjustable shoulder straps for the ultimate 
in figure flattery. Ocean Pool’s “Fashion Line” 
is Redmanized® to retain perfect fit and 
produced with traditional high-quality 
precision — your assurance of long, 
trouble-free wear. 


Style No. 36 (right) — Skirtless — Sizes 30-42 

Style No. 37 (left) — Same as 36, but with Half Skirt 

Style No. 38 (not ill.) — Skirtless classic Pool suit — 
Sizes 22-46 

Style No. 39 — same as 38, but with Half Skirt 


All styles available in these vat dyed colors: 
Aqua * Scarlet « Sky Blue * Jade Green © Royal Blue 
Navy * Burgundy * Forest Green 


For information on the complete Ocean Pool line of 
swimwear, supplies, equipment and accessories, send 
for Catalog B, 


OCEAN POOL Supply Co. 155 West 23 Street + New York 11, N.Y. 


important in the beginning of move- 
ment therapy, and the patient need not 
necessarily—or rather rarely, if ever— 
produce the prescribed movement con- 
sciously. Later as a student he may 
study the theory of movement. 

The three therapists who work inde- 
pendently of psychiatrists believe that 
there is no need to interpret the move- 
ment or to use psychological terms. One 
therapist states his aim is “to educate 
the student (i.e., make him kinesthetic- 
ally aware) of the movement co-ordina- 
tions which are most vulnerable to being 
lost with any accumulation of tension. 
The student is made capable of main- 
taining this awareness of his own ini- 
tiative and the effort of doing so en- 
ables him to bring to bear a greater 
range of attitude to meet tension.” 

The teacher, however, needs to have 
been thoroughly grounded in effort 
study * and in the study of space, as 
well as in notation, movement analysis, 
and meaning of movement. 


Basis for Treatment 

Relative to the meaning of movement, 
“the impression made on the individual 
by his use of effort and of space is 
specific and predictible, each aspect of 
his personality being linked with a 
definite aspect of movement. For ex- 
ample, man’s sensory self is linked with 
his use of weight, his intuitive self with 
time, his thinking mind is linked with 
his use of space, his feeling or emo- 
tional self with flow. An individual 
may indulge in or may fight against 
each element. And besides appearing 
in movement within its own gradations, 
each element may appear in conjunction 
with another factor or element. Such 
combinations are indicative of inner at- 
titudes of man. Combinations of factors 
also produce complete efforts or fune- 
tional actions, each of which occurs most 
naturally in a certain space zone 
around the body, so that the space in 
which a movement takes place also has 
meaning. . . . Of major importance 
are the transitions from one basic action 
into another or from any fragmentary 
portion of one phase to another.” 4 

The meaning of movement, then, is 
complicated, but conerete. And _ the 
trained movement analyst may correctly 
diagnose and prescribe movement from 
movement alone. 

This new development being pioneered 
from Laban’s teaching is not as yet 
widely recognized or understood, but it 
has great promise. For the psycho- 
somatic character of movement makes 
it, when administered under the well- 
trained movement specialist, a valuable 
means for reintegrating the disturbed 
personality. * 


*Rudolf Laban and F. C. Lawrence, 
Effort, London: MacDonald & Evans, 1947. 

‘Bettie Jane Owen, Some Fundamental 
Concepts of the Art of Movement, unpub- 
lished thesis, Addlestone, England: Art of 
Movement Center (Rudolf Laban, direc- 
tor), June 1954, 
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Operation Bootstrap 


(Continued from page 23) 
argument against the desirability of 
having officially organized and es- 
tablished accrediting agencies. Such 
official minimum standards play an 
essential role in the protection of 
the public and professional educa- 
tion. 

The question that was instru- 
mental in the development of the 
Northwest Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation Standards in Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation was 
this: Are official accrediting stand- 
ards adequate to determine what 
comprises a good teacher education 
program? It was felt the emphasis 
in the accrediting program was on 
minimum programs rather than 
good or superior programs. 

It can be emphasized here that 
the project of the Northwest Coun- 
cil is not and never has been con- 
sidered as an accrediting program. 
It is in philosophy and practice a 
voluntary ‘‘self-improvement’’ pro- 
gram for the members of the North- 
west Council and any other institu- 
tion that chooses to participate. How- 
ever, it should not be said that it 
is not a force for the improvement 
of the programs of nonparticipating 
schools. The force that it may gen- 
erate is through the status and 
competition factor of better pro- 
grams. 


Implications for the Future 


The Northwest Council has com- 
pleted the evaluation of all member 
institutions and now hopes that 
other institutions will avail them- 
selves of the results of this experi- 
ence. The council members are 
proud of their work and want to 
share it with others in the profes- 
sion. It is the hope that individual 
institutions, state associations, na- 
tional associations, and regional ac- 
crediting associations will use these 
materials as a source of information. 


Physical education programs are 
being attacked from many sides and 
at all levels. One of the most suc- 
cessful methods of meeting these 
attacks is through producing not 
only good but superior programs of 
physical education. In a word we 
must have good leadership, which 
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means good teachers for our pro- 
grams. <A successful program of 
physical education must have sound 
measurable objectives, realistic 
curriculum to achieve these objec- 
tives, good teaching methodology to 
implement the curriculum, facilities 
and equipment with which to work, 
an evaluation program to measure 
achievement, and an interpretation 
program to inform the public. The 
teacher of physical education is the 
key element of leadership for suc- 
cess or failure in each of these areas. 


It is therefore the contention here 
that the teacher education program 
in physical education holds the key 
to our survival as a vital part of 
the educational experience of Ameri- 
ean youth. 

Every effort on the national, re- 
gional, state, and institutional level 
must be made to provide teachers 
of physical education who will pro- 
duce superior programs of physical 
education. Our future in the realm 
of education depends upon achiev- 
ing this goal. * 


LOCKERS) 
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all over America 
for: 


‘DIGI 


The ALL-AMERICAN Gym Locker 


Provides three times as much storage space 
as a gym basket . . . insures better drying . . . 
eliminates handling, storage and replace- 
ment problems. 


@ ROOMINESS ..... designed and built 
to provide maximum interior space with- 
out sacrificing strength or taking up floor 
and wall area. 


@ AIRINESS... heavy diamond mesh on 
three sides provides maximum circula- 
tion of air . . . speeds up drying time... 
eliminates offensive locker room odors. 


@ STURDINESS... heavy gauge steel, 
electrically welded at seams and joints 
assures a lifetime of rugged use and 
superior service. 


@ ADAPTIBILITY ... available in three 
column units for single row or back to 
back installation, with or without legs. 
(single and double columns are available 
for fill-in only). 


@ ATTRACTIVE FINISH... furnished 
with beautiful baked enamel finish—ac- 
cording to customer’s specifications and 
color sample. 


The ALL-AMERICAN Double Tier 


A 6 locker unit, complete with garment 
hooks. Exclusive 3-point locking device with 


Send coupon below for complete information on theft 
the full line of All-American Lockers. ~ 


@ De Bourgh Manufacturing Company 


Dept. J, 2924 - 27th Avenue South 
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ACROSS THE NATION 


SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


AAHPER’s recently inaugurated pro- 
gram of securing scholarships for the 
professional preparation of potential 
leaders in health, physical education, 
and recreation has resulted in three 
awards for promising high school gradu- 
ates. First of the scholarships was ini- 
tiated by the Fred Medart Company of 
St. Louis, followed by awards sponsored 
by AMVETS, Washington, D. C., and 
the American Machine and Foundry 
Company, New York City. Each schol- 
arship provides $2,000 for four years of 
college and will be awarded annually. 

Terry Hildebrand 
of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, was selected 
from over 1100 ap- 
plicants as the first 
recipient of the 
Medart Scholarship, 
which emphasizes 
gymnastics compe- 
tency. Hildebrand 
has been called the 
outstanding g y m- 
nast to graduate 
this year from any high school. Among 
his accomplishments have been the Cana- 
dian All-Around Gymnastics title in 1958 
and the Pacific Northwest title in 1959. 
He recently placed eleventh in the Na- 
tional Senior Championships at Amherst 
College, being the only high school en- 
trant. Hildebrand graduated from High- 
line High School in Seattle in the upper 
half of his class, is an accomplished 
swimmer and diver, and is proficient in 
several sports. He has enrolled at the 
University of Washington, as a major 
in physical education. 


T. HILDEBRAND 


John R. Watkins, 
of Jamestown, New 
York, is winner of 
the scholarship 
sponsored by the 
American Machine 
and Foundry Com- 
pany. It is called 
the AM&F-W. J. 
Voit Youth Fitness 
Scholarship. Wat- 
kins was captain of 
the swimming team, 
participated in varsity football and 
basketball, and was proficient in many 
other athletic activities. He ranked elev- 
enth in a class of over 400 graduates and 
held many student honors. Watkins was 
also very active in the dramaties and 
music programs of the Jamestown High 
School. He will major in physical edu- 
cation at Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

The AMVETS scholarship winner has 
not yet been announced. 

The AAHPER-NEA — Scholarship 
Screening Committee is composed of 
Ray O. Dunean, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, chairman; Karl Oermann, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Gwendolyn Drew, 
Washington University, St. Louis; Bar- 
bara Kerch, Granite City, Ill.; and 
Kileen P. Gamble, Evanston, Ill. It is 
hoped that other undergraduate scholar- 
ships will soon be made available for 
the preparation of health educators, 
physical educators, and recreation lead- 
ers. This scholarship program of OP- 
ERATION FITNESS—U.S.A. is mak- 
ing a very real contribution to profes- 
sional advancement, by helping to re- 
cruit young people with great promise 
in both academic pursuits and physical 
skills. 


J. R. WATKINS 


Physical Education Program 
in Africa 


In helping to develop a physical edu- 
cation curriculum in Liberia, Mal Whit- 
field, two-time Olympic champion in the 
800-meter run, has sent out a eall for 
literature, books, equipment, and infor- 
mation in the field of health, physical 
education, and recreation to establish a 
library and a research laboratory in 
that country. He notes that printed ma- 
terial in any language will be useful. In 
the future, he plans to send out news- 
letters to create more interest in and 
understanding of progress in Africa. 

Mail should be addressed to Mal 
Whitfield, athletic director, c/o USIS, 
American Embassy, Monrovia, Liberia 
(West Africa). 
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New Building for HPER 
Department in Washington 


The Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Department of Central Wash- 
ington College of Education at Ellensburg, 
Washington, has moved into a new $1,- 


500,000 building. Included in the unique . 


suspension-type structure are a field 
house, two large gymnasiums, rhythms 
studio, swimming pool, apparatus room, 
correctives room, handball courts, offices 
and classrooms, and locker and dressing 
rooms for men and women. The build- 
ing is located on a new tract of 50 acres 
on which a stadium, game fields, tennis 
courts, and camping areas are being 
constructed. Lee Nicholson is chair- 
man of the men’s department and Mary 
O. Bowman is head of the women’s. 


Agnes Wayman Honored 


Brielle, New Jersey, honored one of 
its distinguished citizens, Agnes Way- 
man, at a testimonial dinner last May. 
Since her retirement as chairman of the 
Department of Physical Education of 
Barnard College in 1946, she has been 
an active civic worker in Brielle and 
Monmouth County. Dr. Wayman served 
as president of AAHPER in 1935-36, 
received the Anderson Award in 1952 
and an Honor Award in 1932, and is 
a member of the American Academy of 
Physical Education. 


Jay B. Nash Receives Award 


The second Ernest O. Melby Award 
for distinguished service in the field of 
human relations presented last 
spring to Jay B. Nash by the Alumni 
Association of the School of Education 
of New York University, where he had 
been chairman of the University’s De- 
partment of Health, Physical Eduea- 
tion, and Reereation. Dr. Nash is cur- 
rently executive secretary for the New 
York State AHPER and school health 
consultant for the New York State 
Committee on Tuberculosis and Public 
Health and the New York State Heart 
Assembly. 


White House Conference 


The 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth has announced the 
appointment of Elma Phillipson to the 
staff of the Golden Anniversary Confer- 
ence as consultant to national organiza- 
tions. Miss Phillipson served in a sim- 
ilar capacity for the Mid-Century White 
House Conference. An office has been 
established in Room 300 at 345 E, 46th 
St., New York 17, and correspondence 
concerning the Council of National Or- 
ganizations should be addressed to Miss 
Phillipson at this address. 


Fitness Five 


The week of October 17-24 will be the 
second annual American Youth Foot 
Care Week. It is sponsored by the Amer- 
ean Foot Health Foundation in co-op- 
eration with the National Youth Fitness 
Committee of the American Podiatry As- 
sociation (3301 - 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) and the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness. <A special 
feature of this year’s observance is 
“Fitness Five,” a five-mile hike to be 
taken by groups of children age ten to 
sixteen throughout the nation. For fur- 
ther information, contact your state di- 
rector of physical education. 
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American Education Week 

American Education Week will be ob- 
served this year during November 8-14. 
The national sponsors are the National 
Edueation Association, American Le- 
gion, United States Office of Education, 
and National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. This year’s over-all theme is 
“Praise and Appraise Your Schools” 
with seven daily topies: The Child— 
What Does Education Mean to Him? 
The Parents—How Can They Work 
for Better Schools? The Teacher— 
What Is a Teacher? The People Next 
Door—Who Are They? The School- 
board Member—What Are His Respon- 
sibilities? The Adult Citizens—How 
Can the Schools Serve Them? and The 
Voter—How Does He Make His De- 
cisions on Education? The NEA has 
prepared a quantity of promotional 
material, from posters to place mats, 
for use in the school and the commun- 
ity. Write to the Press and Radio 
Relations, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201—16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., for price list and further 
information. 


Salary Study by NEA 

The Research Division of NEA in a 
recent study, The Economic Status of 
Teachers, reports that in 1958-59 salaries 
of teachers still rank with the earnings 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers. There 
was an increase of more than 7 percent 
in the national average from 1957-58 
but teachers’ salaries are still far below 
those of other professional groups. 
These groups have an average salary of 
$8000, but teachers have an average of 
less than $5000. 


New Swimming Pool Designs 

Changes that will permit greater lati- 
tude than heretofore in the design of 
residential swimming pools have been 
incorporated into the revised standards 
recently approved by the National Swim- 
ming Pool Institute. The revised recom- 
mendations include new definitions of 
pool walls and floors, and a greater per- 
missible wall slope angle has been ac- 
cepted. The chairman of the standards 
committee, said that the purpose “is to 
bring to the attention of all members 
of the industry standards of construe- 
tion and design presently considered 
minimum requirements consistent with 
health, safety, and the public welfare.” 
Copies of the recommended standards 
may be obtained without cost from Na- 
tional Swimming Pool Institute, Har- 
vard, Illinois. 


Conant to Study Junior High 

Plans for a study of the junior high 
school were announced last May by 
James B. Conant, president emeritus of 
Harvard University, as an extension of 
his present two-year study of the Ameri- 
can public high school. A grant of 
$85,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
will make possible an additional year’s 
work, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


CLINICS 

¢ A Kansas DGWS State Clinic was held 
for 53 high school and college women 
physical education teachers last spring 
at Campwood, Elmdale, Kansas. The 
purpose of the weekend meeting was 
to discuss problems involved in estab- 
lishing a good physical education pro- 
gram and to learn new and better 
methods in teaching the activities in 
the program. Instruction was given in 
golf, archery, riflery, recreational 
games, dance, bowling, and camperaft 
skills. 


Kansas teachers are instructed in rifle shooting. 


Evaluation sheets indicated interest 
in a similar clinic next year. Students 
from Kansas State Teachers College, 
Municipal University of Wichita, and 
Fort Hays Kansas State College also 
attended. 


¢ The fourth annual High School Cheer- 
leaders Clinic was held at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, last June. The 
Clinie was sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education and Ree- 
reation. Guest consultant for the 
Clinie was Tommy Owens, a member 
of the National Cheerleaders Associa- 
tion and cheerleader and tumbling 
teacher. The program ineluded sessions 
on cheerleading techniques, demon- 
strations and evaluations of cheers, 
yell routines, organization and conduct 
of a squad, and body conditioning. 


* An Archery Clinic for instructors in 
colleges and universities is being held 
at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, September 
21-23. It grew out of a survey of a 
number of colleges and universities 
whose chief problem was found to be 
the lack of qualified instructors. The 
Clinie, offered by Ben Pearson, Ine., is 
free to all instructors sent by their 
schools and includes archery funda- 
mentals, shooting, teaching an archery 
class, care of equipment, setting up 
and caring for a range. 


Ed Hurt, Morgan State College, explains 
fast starting positions to track coaches from 
around the world at meeting in AAHPER 
offices. The group of 25 coaches toured USA 
track and field programs this summer as 
preparation for Olympics training in their 
countries. The two-month trip was sponsored 
by the U.S. State Department and arranged 
by IRA. Presiding at the all-day AAHPER 
clinic was Jim Kehoe, University of Maryland. 


NAMES in the NEWS 


After 41 years as swimming coach at 
Yale University, Robert John Herman 
Kiphuth has retired because of the Uni- 
versity’s mandatory retirement age of 
68. He is succeeded by Phil Moriarty, an 
assistant . . . Louis F. Lucas is the pres- 
ent executive director of the National 
Rifle Association, succeeding Floyd L. 
Parks who died in March. 


Cecil W. Morgan, immediate past chair- 
man of the Recreational Therapy Sec- 
tion of AAHPER, has left Springfield 
College, Massachusetts, to assume the 
position of dean of the School of 
Health and Physical Education at 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York .. . 
Jack Keogh, varsity basketball coach at 
Pomona College for the past two years, 
joins the Physical Education Depart- 
ment of the University of California at 
Los Angeles this fall as an assistant 
professor to teach student majors .. . 
Nathan Lefkowitz, vice-president of health 
education for Vermont, served as chair- 
man of the meeting devoted to organ- 
ization of a Vermont School Health 
Congress to promote higher quality 
school health programs. 


The Canadian Red Cross Society has 
announced the appointment of C. R. 
Blackstock as national director of water 
safety. He is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Canadian 
AHPER, a member of the Canadian 
Camping Association, and recipient of 
an honor award of the Canadian 
AHPER .. . Western Michigan Uni- 
versity announced the retirement last 
June of Crystal Worner, associate profes- 
sor and head of the Department of 
Physical Education for Women. She is 
succeeded in the department by Candace 
L. Roell. 


Lovis F. Keller, professor of physical 
education and assistant director of ath- 
leties, retired last spring after 35 years 
at the University of Minnesota. The 
first speaker of the University’s Louis 
F. Keller Lectureship was Arthur S. 
Daniels, dean of the School of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation of 
Indiana University. 
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INJURY STOPPERS! 


® Made of Ensolite®—U. S. Rubber 
Co.'s finest grade vinyl foam. 


© Absorbs up to 10 times more shock 
than most mats. 


© Prevents impact injuries, mat burns. 


© 4 times lighter, less bulky than 
conventional mats. Easily stored. 

© Vinyl coated with new PEC-10* for 

durability, long life. 

100% sanitary, easy to clean. 

Fire resistant. 


Write for New 
1959 Catalog 


PROTECTION 


100 Fernwood Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. 


*PEC-10 is a formula of the Protection Equipment Co. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Plant: Sunbury, Pa. 


Fungi-Killing Cream a ““Must" for Locker Room First-Aid! 


INSTANT RELIEF FOR 
ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH 


—tested by government hospital! 


Tests by a government hospital prove 
Ting Antiseptic Medicated Cream brings 
relief three ways: (1) Instantly relieves 
itching and soothes sore, burning skin! 
(2) On 60-second contact, destroys fungi 
that cause Athlete’s Foot! Thus prevents 
spread of infection. (3) Aids healing of 


cracked, peeling toes with incredible 
speed! Ting dries immediately to a 
soothing, antiseptic powder that clings 
to feet ... giving blessed relief for hours! 
Easy to apply, greaseless, stainless. At 
all druggists. Only 79¢. Money back if 
not satisfied. ©1958 Pharma-Craft Corp. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


© The Third International Congress of the 
World Confederation for Physical Therapy is 
being held in Paris this month. The 
theme of the Congress is “Physical 
Therapy—Its Importance in Human 
Economic and Social Development” with 
emphasis on neurology, geriatrics, ortho- 
pedie surgery and traumatology, rheu- 
matology, heart and, chest conditions, 
aids and prostheses; and psychiatry. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the American Physical Therapy 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York. 


eA Hoqui on exercise and fitness, 
sponsored by the College of Physical 
Edueation of the University of Illinois 
and by the Athletic Institute, will be 
held at the University’s Allerton Park 
Lodge on December 6-8, 1959. The pro- 
gram will center on the presentation of 
15 papers on basic and applied research 
by authorities in medicine, physiology, 
health, physical education, and psychol- 
ogy. Attendance at the colloquium will 
be by invitation and limited to about 
100 persons, principally university and 
professional personnel. All papers pre- 
sented will be published in book form 
and sold at cost by the Athletic Insti- 
tute. 


© The National YMCA Physical Education 
Committee held an International Consul- 
tation and its second quarterly meeting 
in Detroit last May. In the course of 
the Consultation, Paul Voelker explained 
the Detroit YMCA’s swimming program 
for handicapped school children. The 
need to improve personnel recruitment 
was discussed. The group made a tour 
of the new Rehabilitation Institute of 
Metropolitan Detroit, considered the 
finest in the world. Arthur H Steinhaus, 
Henry Montoye, and Paul Hunsicker 
contributed to the discussions of phys- 
ical education for women and health 
and fitness. 

At the close of the sessions, it was an- 
nounced that the meetings in Chicago 
of the YMCA Aquatie Conference and 
the Consultation on Sports and Charac- 
ter would coincide with the Pan Amer- 
ican Sports Medicine Congress and the 
Third Pan American Games. The fall 
meeting of the Physical Education Com- 
mittee will be held at Holiday Hills 
YMCA, Pawling, New York, October 
14-16. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS 


® The Women's National Aquatic Forum has 
established an Annual Research Grant 
to stimulate and promote needed 
aquatic research. The Grant, of an 
amount up to $300, may be awarded to 
one or more qualified women in the 
profession, either graduate students or 
workers in the profession. For full 
information, write to Gertrude Goss, 
20 Chestnut Park, Melrose, Massa- 
chusetts. Completed applications must 
be submitted by November 15. 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 


The Southern District Association 
met in annual convention at the Sham- 
rock Hilton Hotel in Houston, Texas, 
February 24-27, 1959. The convention 
theme was “Fitness for Leadership in 
the Space Age.” Official registration 
was 862 with delegates representing 
16 states and the countries of Brazil, 
Jordan, and Puerto Rico. Arthur Wes- 
ton of Rice Institute was convention 
manager. 

New officers elected by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly are as follows: Sue 
Hall, University of Louisville, presi- 
dent-elect; Eveline Kappes, Baylor Uni- 
versity, vice-president-elect for Health; 
Helen Stuart, State Department, North 
Carolina, vice-president-elect for Physi- 
cal Education; Fran Reil, Middle Ten- 
nessee State College, vice-president-elect 
for Recreation; and Jesse Hawthorne, 
East ‘Texas State College, vice-president 
for Physical Education, to serve the 
term of Sue Hall. 


Lloyd Messersmith, Southern Meth- 


odist University, was installed as presi- 
dent of the Southern District. 

Honor Awards were presented to 
Sue M. Hall, Valerie Colvin, Lawrence 
Lutwig, and Zollie Maynard. 

Thirteen resolutions prepared by a 
committee on resolutions under the 
chairmanship of Aileen Moody, Coker 
College, were adopted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Memorials pre- 
pared by a committee under the chair- 
manship of Guy Nesom were read for 
Margaret McCall, Katherine Mont- 
gomery, Laura Mae Hill, and Herman 
Walker Sehnell. The official resolu- 
tions and memorials are included in 
the printed proceedings of the 27th 
annual Southern District convention, 
copies of which may be secured from 
the secretary-treasurer, Ned Warren, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 


The forty-fifth annual convention of 
the Midwest District Association was 
held April 15-17 at the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, with approximately 1200 
people in attendance, Beatrice Baird, 
president, and George P. Farkas, con- 
vention manager, arranged for a varied 
and interesting program. 

J. Martin Klotsche was the keynote 
speaker at the opening general session. 
At the convention banquet, delegates 
heard a program of songs by the 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Purdue Glee Club and a talk by Ray- 
mond F. “Dutch” Struck, director of 
athletics at Hanover College. The final 
general session was a program pre- 
senting the range of possibilities in a 
well-rounded physical education pro- 
gram put on by outstanding per- 
formers from the city of Indianapolis. 
In addition, Ernestine Russell, Cana- 
dian Olympic gymnast from Michigan 
State University, gave a demonstra- 
tion. 

General division and section meet- 
ings were well attended; for example, 
more than 350 people attended the 
aquatics program under Claryce Holm- 
berg, chairman. Three members of the 
AAHPER headquarters staff, Carl A. 
Troester, Jr., Rachel Bryant, and Jack- 
son M. Anderson, attended the conven- 
tion and took part in the meetings. 
Other participants included Fred V. 
Hein, consultant in health and fitness, 
American Medical Association; Elsa 
Schneider, U.S. Office of Education; 
William W. Bolton, associate editor, 
Today’s Health; and William C. 
Kvaraceus, director, Juvenile Delin- 
quency Project, NEA. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Proceedings of the 1959 con- 
vention of the Central District 
AAHPER are available at $1.00 
each from John C. Thompson, 
Central District secretary-treas- 
urer, Lincoln Publie Schools, 720 
8. 22nd Street, Lincoln 10, Ne- 


STATE DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
CONFERENCE 


Celebrating its fortieth anniversary, 
the Eastern District Association en- 
joyed one of its most successful con- 
ventions in recent years. Twelve hun- 
dred conferees came to Atlantic City, 
N. J., April 19-23 to participate in the 
professional meetings at the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel. 

During the past few years, an effort 
has been made to have combined 
division meetings in health, physical 
education, and recreation in order to 
promote closer relationship and co- 
operative efforts in our three fields of 
interest. At this conference, the idea 
was initiated in the sectional meetings. 
Prominent in this unique method of 
conference planning were the combina- 
tion sessions of the Camping and Out- 
door Education Section and the Sec- 
ondary School Physical Education 
Section. Participation activities in 
marine science, camping, outdoor cook- 
ery, shooting, and casting were the 
highlights of this program. 

General session speakers included 
Finis E. Engleman, executive secretary 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators; Judge Harold C. Kes- 
singer of Ridgewood, N. J.; Max R. 
Goodson, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, Boston University; Glenn A. 
Olds, president of Springfield College; 
Wallace Ann Wesley, consultant in 
health and fitness, American Medical 
Association ; Robert Fisler, Sports Illus- 
trated; and William W. Tomlinson, 
vice-president of Temple University. 


DISTRICT PRESIDENTS MEET IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


June 1-3 were work days for the district presidents who met in the AAHPER headquarters 
offices, NEA Building, to make plans for the coming year's activities in the six districts. Shown 
left to right below are Lloyd Messersmith, Southern District; Ruth M. Wilson, Northwest; Jack 
Daugherty, Midwest; Arthur A. Esslinger, AAHPER president; Lawrence Morehouse, Southwest; 


Anita Aldrich, Central; and Jack F. George, Eastern. 


Superior Design, 
Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 


POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
{ buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUF, BF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SM 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


For the Doorway 


postpaid. Write for details. 


EASY WAY GYM BAR 


The solution for developing the upper part of 


the body. One needed in every home. Order 
school demonstrator today. School price $6.36 


KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Box 150 Woodstock, Ill. 


ACADEMY PUBLICATION NOW FREE 


Professional Contributions 


No. 4, 


published in 1955 by the American Acad- 
emy of Physical Education, is available 
from AAHPER, 1201-1 6th St., N.W., Wash., 


D. C., at no charge. 


ALL-IN-ONE GOLF CLUB 


Scientifically designed 
head adjusts to each 
position so its all you 
need. TRY IT — you'll 
enjoy playing with only 
1 club. Low school price 
to teachers —students. 
Specify 36” short; 37” 
med.; 28” long. 
International Golf Products 
Hinsdale 69, Illinois 
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PUTTER-DRIVER 
\3-5-7-9 IRONS 


(‘z= Does everything a set will do. 
So easy and thrifty! 


Postpaid 
$16.50 


Eastern District Association Honor 
Awards were presented to Joseph 
McKenny, Clifford Lee Brownell, Nel- 
son S. Walke, and Jay B. Nash. 

Officers for this year are as follows: 
Jack F. George, Roslyn Public Schools, 
Roslyn, L.L, N.Y., president; Ruth V. 
Byler, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn., president-elect; Eliza- 
beth MecHose, Temple University, past- 
president; Alice I. Donnelly, State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Conn., vice- 
president for health, and Carl Will- 
goose, Temple University, vice-presi- 
dent-elect ; Theodore T. Abel, Pittsburgh 
Publie Schools, vice-president for Phy- 
sical Education, and George Grover, 
New York State Education Department, 
vice-president-elect; Arthur G. Miller, 
Boston University, vice-president for 
Recreation, and Catherine Allen, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, vice-president- 
elect. 

Karl C. H. Oermann, University of 
Pittsburgh, was recently appointed 
secretary-treasurer to succeed the late 
William F. Meredith of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. Meredith died in 
May, succumbing to a heart attack. His 
contribution to the Eastern District As- 
sociation will long be remembered. 

Fall Meeting. The Eastern District 
Association held its annual fall confer- 
ence September 11-13 at Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass. This was a 
planning session for the spring confer- 
ence and provided an opportunity for 
state association officers, state directors, 
state journal editors, section chairmen, 
committee chairmen, and executive com- 
mittee members to meet and discuss dis- 
trict problems and how to better serve 
our membership. An outstanding pro- 
gram is being planned for the 1960 
Spring Conference at the Penn Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 3-7, 1960. 
Theodore Abel, conference manager, 
and Karl C. H. Oermann, associate 
conference manager, have arranged ex- 
citing conference activities. Proceed- 
ings of the fall conference are avail- 
able from Carl E. Willgoose, Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, 
and Reereation, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTHWEST AND 
SOUTHWEST AWARDS 


Honor award winners were named 
for physical educators in the North- 
west and Southwest districts at the 
national convention of AAHPER at 
Portland, Oregon, last spring. The 
Northwest District honored Mabel Locke, 
University of Idaho, Moscow. The 
Southwest District gave awards to Lois 
Downs, Utah State University, Logan; 
Alma Nemir, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City; Ruth Russell, University of 
Nevada, Reno; John Cooper, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles; 
and Laura Herron, Arizona State College, 
Tempe. 
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STAR PERFORMERS 


Backed by 75 years Experience 
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Catalogs in full color © Sent on request 
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Carl E. Willgoose, reporter for the 
Eastern District, has a new address 
as of the first of this month. He is 
now professor in the Department of 
Health and Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 


STATE NEWS 


Margaret C. Brown 
was appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of 
the New Jersey 
AHPER on April 1, 
1959. She is presi- 
dent emeritus of the 
Panzer College of 
Physical Education 
and Hygiene, now 
the Panzer School of 
Physical Education 
and Health of the Montclair, N. J., 
State College. 


Along with state presidents-elect, Dr. 
Brown attended the conference at 
AAHPER headquarters in June to 
learn more about her responsibilities 
as permanent, full-time executive sec- 
retary. Her first assignment is to lo- 
eate an office for the state group; at 
present she may be contacted at her 
residence, 120 Washington St., East 
Orange, N. J. The state association’s 
major project for the year, which Dr. 


DR. BROWN 


Brown will direct, is to promote dis-’ 


trict organization and action programs. 

Retired from Panzer in August 1958, 
she is now distinguished lecturer there. 
Three officers of the New Jersey AH- 
PER are Dr. Brown’s former students: 
Dudley Meiers, president; Cecilia 
Szakaes, vice-president; and Norman 
Van Arsdalen, president-elect. 


ALABAMA—Martha Walton, president- 
elect of ASAHPER, met with her ex- 
ecutive committee at the new gym- 
nasium of Howard College in Birming- 
ham on April 25, 1959. President 
James Sharman concluded all business 
for this year; committees and commit- 
tee heads were appointed for the com- 
ing year; and plans were made for the 
theme and objectives of the coming 
year. After the meeting the group was 
given a tour of the new physical edu- 
eation facilities at Howard College. 


CONNECTICUT—On May 8, Governor Ribi- 
coff was awarded the CAHPER Layman 
of the Year Award for sponsoring the 
Governor’s Conference on the Fitness 
of Connecticut Youth. 
¢ At its spring conference in New 
Haven’s Hillhouse High School, 
CAHPER granted the Professional 
Honor Award to T. Erwin Blesh of Yale 
and to Carl A. Fischer and Josephine Rogers 
of the University of Connecticut, and 
the Professional Service Award to 
Matthew Barberi of Hamden. 

* CAHPER elected the following to 
the executive committee at the spring 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


conference: president-elect, Gene Hayes, 
New Haven State Teachers College; 
vice-president-elect for Health, John 
McKeon, Arnold College, University of 
Bridgeport; vice - president - elect for 
Physical Education, Frank Dornfeld, 
Westport; vice-president-elect for Rec- 
reation, Clement Lemire, Newington; 
treasurer, Katharine Kennedy, Bristol 
(re-elected); and secretary, Dorothy 
Donnelly, Bristol (re-elected). 


MASSACHUSETTS—At the spring confer- 
ence of the MAHPER, honor awards 
were given for the first time in the state. 
Five awards were made: Marjorie Bouvé, 
founder of the Bouvé-Boston School of 
Physical Education; Ruth Elliott, former 
director of the Department of Hygiene, 
Wellesley College; Thomas J. Hines, direc- 
tor of physical education, Brookline 
Public Schools; Joseph McKenney, direc- 
tor of physical education, Boston Pub- 
lie Schools; and Carl Schroeder, first 
state director of physical education. 


¢ The Springfield Conference of the 
Massachusetts AHPER was held at 
the high school in Framingham and 
was attended by 1500 delegates. The 
meetings were well planned and the 


principal speakers were- Admiral 
Thomas J. Hamilton, director of physi- 
cal education and athletics at the 
University of Pittsburgh, and Warren 
Redwood Guild, Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, Boston. 

The following members took office: 
president, J. Bertram Kessel, Sargent 
College; president-elect, Jean G. Brown, 
Bouvé-Boston School; vice-president for 
Health, Elizabeth Neilson, Lowell State 
Teachers College; vice-president for 
Physical Education, Warren Huston, 
Newton Public School; vice-president 
for Recreation, Doris Haynes, West 
Springfield Public School; vice-presi- 
dent-elect for Health, Harold Childs, 
Springfield College; vice-president-elect 
for Physical Education, Howard Sand- 
rock, Brockton Publie Schools;  vice- 
president-elect for Recreation, Wil- 
helmina D. MeFee, Sargent College; 
secretary-treasurer, Monte Flagg, 
Springfield Public Schools; “News- 
letter” editor, Clayton T. Shay, Spring- 
field College; president-elect for DGWS, 
Kay Comeau, Bridgewater State Teach- 
ers College; and WNORC co-ordinator, 
Janice Collins, Arlington Public 
Schools. 


Participation Clinics at Miami Beach Convention 


IMPROVE YOUR SKILLS IN THE 
RECREATIONAL ACTIVITY OF YOUR CHOICE 


Miami Beach offers unusual opportunities for participating in recreational 
activities, and the 75th Anniversary Convention Planning Committee has 
allocated two hours on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, April 25-27 (from 
four to six o’clock) as recreation time. Plans are being made to set up a pro- 
gram of instruction so that AAHPER members may learn some of the recrea- 
tional activities they have always wanted to try—or become more skilled. There 
will be expert instructors in several different sports, and participants will be 
divided into beginning, intermediate, and advanced groups. Instruction will be 
progressive from Monday through Wednesday. 

To help determine interests and arrange for instructors, will you please 
check the following form to indicate your preference for activity and level of 
instruction. If you want to check more than one, do so on a priority rating 
with number 1 indicating your first choice, ete. You do not need to sign this 
form, because interest expressed now will not commit you in any way. 


Beginning | Intermediate 


Advanced 
Sailing 
Skin Diving 


Water skiing 


Fencing 
Golf | | 


Tennis 


Archery 


Fly and Bait Casting 
Other 


Please send this form (or typed facsimile) to AAHPER Convention Clinics, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., by October 20, 1959. 
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National Advisory Committee 
on Family Camping 


The sensational growth of family 
camping and the need for leadership 
training and program development 
prompted the establishment of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Family 
Camping of the Outdoor Education 
Project of the AAHPER. 

Members include: Mrs. Ivor J. Echols, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit; Thomas 
C. Slaughter, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity; Howard E. Weaver, University 
of Illinois; Betty van der Smissen, 
State University of Iowa; George Don- 
aldson, Tyler Public Schools, Tyler, 
Texas; George T. Wilson, Department 
of Municipal Recreation and Adult Edu- 
cation, Milwaukee; E. G. Regnier, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; William H. Freeberg, 
Southern Illinois University; Frederick 
Bierhaus, University of Colorado; and 
Julian W. Smith, director of the Out- 
door Edueation Project of AAHPER, 
Michigan State University. 

The initial meeting was held at the 
NEA Building in Washington, D. C., 
April 23-24, 1959. The basie purposes 
of the committee are (a) identification 
of family camping developments in the 
United States and a study of the re- 
lated problems, (b) consideration of the 
responsibilities of education generally, 
and the AAHPER specifically, in lead- 
ership training and program improve- 
ment, and (c) to advise AAHPER con- 
cerning a program of action. 


It was agreed that AAHPER should 
broaden its efforts to give leadership 
to family camping, and a number of 
significant recommendations were made. 

1. Extend the Outdoor Education 
Project to include more emphasis on 
family camping through workshops and 
clinics. 

2. Sponsor training sessions for se- 
lected school, college, and community 
leaders who, in turn, could give leader- 
ship to state and local programs. 

3. Prepare materials and visual aids. 

4. Plan co-operative local clinies and 
sports shows in which schools, colleges, 
community agencies, and local dealers 
would participate. 

5. Encourage co-operation with lo- 
eal, state, and federal agencies. 

6. Encourage acquisition of sites and 
facilities for family camping. 

Through OPERATION FITNESS— 
U.S.A. and the Outdoor Education Proj- 
ect of AAHPER, there will be new 
ventures in business-industry-education 
co-operation, helping local communities 
with programs such as family camping. 

AAHPER is interested in getting in- 
formation about school, college, and 
community programs in family camping 
that are under way, in order to give 
greater assistance in program develop- 
ment and leadership training. 

Please send such information to Julian 
W. Smith, director, AAHPER Outdoor 
Edueation Project, College of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


Name 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Address 


Professional Membership 

(| AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

AAHPER Journal—$10.00 

Fellow* 

C) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

* (Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

continuous membership and endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Name of institution — 


Membership available oniy to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 


Begin membership with month of [] January 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: AAHPER Journal 
—$6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


Student Membership (undergraduates 

only ) 

AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly—$6.00 

AAHPER Journal—$3.50 


Faculty endorsement 


April September 


Address 


0) AAHPER Journal—$10. 00 


0 Research Quarterly—$5.00 
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Official, gym-tested, nationally-known suits made . € 
of sanforized, colorfast and washable fabrics. ‘ 


\ 
\ 
Popular colors in a complete range of sizes. Ww q \ al 


STYLE 238 “LEADER”. A brand new ONE-PIECE suit with all the 

“most wanted” features. No. 1 on the popularity list! Made for * 
action with an inverted yoke-pleat bellows back (shown below-No. 3). 
Four front pleats for a fitted waistline. Bloomer legs with never- 

binding elastic bottoms. Rust-proof buckle — adjustable full belt. 

Roomy pocket. Notched collar. Metal, matching color snap fastener 


front opening for fast and 
easy changes. Sanforized, 
nRATIONAL smc colorfast, washable gym 
Sees Company cloth. Wing Blue, Jade 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Green, Geranium Red, 
White, Wine Red. 


No. 1 Deep-pieated action Shows cleverly con- 
k in Style 235-and 245, €ealed elastic bottom inner 
bac guard in Style 255. 


STYLE 235 “BLOOMERETTE”. 
Another all-time favorite STYLE 255 “HIDE-A-WAY" | 
ONE-PIECE suit with a A ONE-PIECE suit with | 

deep-pleated action back. — cleverly concésled elastic 
Stylish notched collar. botrom inner guard. Smart 
Bloomer legs with never- notched collar Roomy 
binding elastic bottoms. pocket. Rust-proof buckle 
Rust-proof buckle—adjust- — adjustable full  belc. 
able full belt. Roomy | Matching color metal snap 
pocket. Matching color fasteners. Fashionable 


metal snap fasteners. Sa straight fitting back. San- 

forized, colorfas*, wash- forized, colorfast, wash-— 

gymclorh. Cadet Blue, gable gymcloth. Wing Blue. 
Green, Geranium Jade Green, Gerauium 


Red, White, Wine “Red, ‘Red, Whire, Wine Red. 


Sty in 
verted yoke-pleat bellows 
ection back. 


WASH ‘N 
WEAR 


STYLE 245 “WINNER”. The 
most versatile ONE-PIECE 
suit made! Wear it with 
trim cuffs or without. The 
only suit made with legs 
which can be lengthened 
3” by a mere snip of a 
thread leaving a finished 


hem. This suit fic 
| all figures... 
STYLE 289 “DOUBLE-DUTY”. long and lean... or | 
WONDERFUL WASH ‘ty A the well rounded. Four | 
WEAR! front pleats . . . shaped 0 
Wear it in the gym — oof side seams . . . fitted \ 
wear it as a summer play waistline darts. Action 
suit! It's really a one- back for greater freedom. 
piece suit, but made to Stylish. notched collar. No. 2 Shows STYLE 
fit like, and look like, — Ruse-proof buckle—adjust- 245 matching inner 
shorts and shirt. Trim-fit- able full belt. Roomy bloomer with 
ting cuffed legs. Adjust- pocket. Matching color tic leg. Also shows 
able belt with loops and * metal snap fasteners. various leg lengths 
rust-proof buckle. Twin : | Ateached matching inner 4 with cuffs; with 
“shorts” pockets. Smart with never-bind- cuffs turned down 
ing elastic bottoms. San- | | and with 3” hem 
fasteners. forized, colorfast, wash-— let down. 
Deep Blue, Grass Green, able gymcloth. Cadet Blue, 
eg’ Gold, Cardina Jade Green, Geranium Set OTHER SIDE 


hite. Red, White. 
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ASH ‘N 
WEAR 


SHIRTS, 


ay $50 WASH ‘N WEAR SHIRT. 
At last . . . a bright-white shirt 
that needs little or no ironing. 
In and out of the laundry in a 
jiffy . . . dries fast —ready to 
wear! One of the best grades of 
fabric, created especially for gym 
wear. Pullover style—on and 
off in a second. Plenty long to 


STYLE $70 WASH ‘N WEAR SHIRT. 
Bright white—wonderful WASH 
AND WEAR. Needs little or no 
ironing! Beautiful button front. 
Roomy collar. Just the shirt for 
in the gym or everyday wear. 
Long enough to stay tucked in. 


A truly tailored shirt. Available 
in sanforized white. 


STYLE S70 WASH ‘N WEAR SHIRT. 


STYLE Bl BERMUDA SHORTS. Ad- 
justable waist with rust-proof 
buckle, belt and belt loops. Zip- 
per side opening. Inset side pock- 
et: Sanforized, colorfast, wash- 
able combed cotton gabardine. 


STYLE S70 WASH ‘N WEAR SHIRT.- 


STYLE B2 BERMUDA SHORTS. Fitted 
waist with flattering tailored 
unpressed pleats. Snap opening. 
Hip patch pocket. Adjustable 
waist band with back elastic 
insert. Sanforized, colorfast, wash- 


stay tucked in. Roomy pocket. 

Available in sanforized white. 

STYLE T99 SHORTS. The last word 

in gym shorts! Fashion- 
1 


STYLE T20 SHORTS.. Wear these able cuffs. pper side opening. 
cuffed shorts in the gym... or Side pocket. Two adjustable tabs 
as summer shorts. Let the cuffs and loops for true fit. Wear the 
7 down, too, if you like. Metal cuffs up or down. Smart waist 
snap f. s. Side ig. Set- band. Sanforized, colorfast, wash- 


in elastic at the back waist for 

comfortable fit—helps hold shirt 
: down. Hip patch pocket. Smart 
ee waist band. Sanforized, colorfast, 
washable twill. Navy, 
Royal, Maroon. 


Forest 


able twill. Navy, Royal, 
Green, White. 


Scarlet, 


No. 5 Back view of _ STYLE T99 
shows tabs 
and loops. 


STYLE T30 SHORTS. Same as T20 
Shorts, but with cleverly con- 
cealed elastic bottom inner 
oe of matching material. Style 

30 available in same material 
and colors as T20 shorts. 
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GUARANTEE 


We fully guarantee National Gym Wear to be made 


of high quality materials, tested for durability and 


wearing quality. Colorfast to sun and laundry. 
Designed for perfect fit and tailored true to size. 


WRITE TODAY for complete infor- 
mation, prices and material sam- 
ples. Sample suits sent on request. 


NATIONAL 
Sport 


383 N. MARQUETTE ST. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Scarlet, White, Forest Green, able combed cotton gabardine. 
Navy. Designed for gym wear Navy, White, Forest Green, 
and on the street. Scarlet. 


“QUICK TEAM IDENTIFICATION WITH 


PINNIES 


KNOW AT A GLANCE . . . WHO’S WHO. Identify teams and indi- 
viduals easily, quickly, positively . . . for faster, fairer games. 


On and off in a jiffy because NATIONAL Pinnies slip over the 
head freely, and tie on each side with a wide, strong tape sewed 
completely across bottom so they cannot tear off. Comfortable in 
any position. Made of cur finest colorfast, washable gym suit 
material in bright identifying colors. NAVY BLUE, GREEN, 
MAIZE, RED, WHITE or WINE. 


OFFICIAL BLACK AND WHITE STRIPED REFEREE PINNIES SPEED UP 
AND IMPROVE GAMES! No question about authority when Referee 
Pinnies are worn. Designed for teachers and for students who 
participate in refereeing. Made of finest quality black and white 
striped broadcloth. Sanforized and colorfast. 
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the most perfect basketball ever 
made! The all-new Wilson 


« 
ay 


THE OFFICIAL BALL OF THE 
NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


Never, in its long history of innovation, has 
Wilson been as proud of a single product as it 
is now with the new Comet basketball. 

Here is the finest construction, the finest ma- 
terials, the most perfect balance, the finest per- 
formance ever built into a leather basketball. 

Performance, of course, is derived from 
construction. Your players will immediately 
take to Wilson’s new M-channel...they’ll go 
for the way their fingers can control the ball 
on the dribble, on those passes, or when they 
shoot for points. 

Check over the many, many new features of 
the Comet and then see for yourself that 
Wilson has done it again with the new Official- 
Orange ball. 

Call your Wilson representative now for 
your first look at basketball’s most perfect ball. 


Here’s what it takes to make the most 
perfect baskethall—The Wilson Comet! 


PERFECT WEIGHT BALANCE NYLON WINDING 


There's no over-lap- 
ping of panel ends. 
Wilson's "full channel” 
construction adds 
seams at the natural 
gripping surfaces of 
the ball—the poles. 
This means perfect 
balance—perfect fin- 


Tough monofilament 
nylon is wound to the 
most perfectly bal- 
anced sphere ever 
developed for a 
basketball. The nylon 
carcass winding assures 
retention of the perfect 
spherical shape. 


gertip control. 
’ 


NEW "“M"” CHANNEL 
SEAM 


The new, deep “M” channel is part of 
the carcass, not just cemented on. 
Every channel is the same width, the 
same depth. 


NEW PANEL BINDING AGENT 


Not just an ordinary 
cement, but an entirely 
new binding agent 
developed exclusively 
for Wilson, achieving 
perfect panel bond. 
Even panel edges are 
cemented to the walls 
of the "M" channel. 


ORDER EARLY, 
/ 


Wi 
wet Wilson 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A Subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Picture shows @ 


and Cuffed Shorts 
G319. Both available 

in white and gay colors 
in a choice of jong: 
wearing fabrics. 
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RODERIC. 


Manufacturing Girls’ Gym Clothing Exclusively 
Since 1929 
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